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CHAPTEE I. 

UNDER THE FIRS. 

Carrell journeyed many miles on the night 
when he parted with Laura and her mother. 
He took the by-roads through Wisley and 
Pirford, urging his horse till the twilight had 
deepened into night. The rapid movement 
seemed to suit best that angry mood of mind 
in which he left her. It mattered little which 
way he rode. He wanted time to think over 
those strange declarations which he had heard 
from the woman for whom he encouraged a 
passion 80 degrading. 

At times he reflected with a bitter satisfaction 
on the punishment which would inevitably fall 
upon her if she carried out her selfish plans. 
She would marry for wealth only, and would 
miss the only thing she valued. She would 
have accepted this man in the belief that he 
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could confer upon her honour and respect — a 
position in the eye of the world which jealous 
rivals of her power would envy: she would 
find herself the wife of one who could only 
indulge her vanity at the cost of ruin and dis- 
grace. Carrell might have left her to the bitter 
repentance that awaited her persistence in her 
resolution ; but he could not. His mad passion 
for her, his envy and hatred of Gray, his strong 
self-will, urged him on. He determined to make 
one more attempt to move her, and if he failed 
.in that, to meet Gray face to fece, and tell him 
that Laura Stapleton should never become the 
wife of a man who had stolen the wealth with 
which he bought her love. 

He rode that night as far as a village near 
Pirbright, in the wild sandy tract of common 
which bears that name. Here he put up his 
horse at a Uttle inn, and retired to a bedroom, 
but not to sleep. In the morning he descended 
early, breakfasted alone, and went away as he 
had come. The landlord of the little inn looked 
after him as he went, and shook his head. 

' A strange guest that, missis,' he said to his 
wife. ' A man of few words, anyway.' 

' Sure enough,' said the wife. ' Did you note 
his eyes, master ? ' 

' Ay, ay,' said the landlord. ' He slept Httle 
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last night, I fancy. You might have heard him 
walking overhead till past daylight.' 

The landlord walked to the door again, and 
perceived that the horseman turned neither to 
right nor left from the straight road, where the 
figures of man and beast had dwindled almost 
to a speck in the far distance. 

* He seems to have had no business in this part 
but to stay a night at my house,' said the land- 
lord. ' A strange guest, certainly.' 

Meanwhile, Carrell rode on at a slower pace 
than on the night before. It was nearly noon- 
day when he crossed the rustic bridge over the 
river by Byfieet village, and came round into 
the high road. Thence he took a lane that led 
into the woods. 

He slackened the reins, while his horse 
walked gently in the shade of the high trees. 

It was a lovely morning. The sky was cloud- 
less and bright ; but a light wind stirred the 
leaves which were just touched with signs of 
the declining year. The path that he was fol- 
lowing wound for a long distance between 
plantations of beech and Spanish chestnut, whose 
thick foliage shut out the view ; after a while 
it opened a little, and he entered one of the 
tracts of tall firs in which those woods abound. 
The woodcutters had been at work there thin- 
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ning the trees ; the air was fragrant with the 
scent of pine chips which strewed the ground 
and crackled beneath his horse's hoofs. Here 
and there a pile of fegots, cut from the thicker 
branches that had been lopped away, rose high 
in the air. At wider intervals, a huge trunk lay 
where the axe had felled it on the mossy soil. 

Presently a familiar sound of laughter caught 
his ear, and he drew up his horse and looked 
around. 

On one of these trunks, at some distance 
from the path, a lady and gentleman were sitting. 
The bushy summits of the firs cast a deep shade ; 
but their bare stems permitted the horseman to 
see the two figures plainly. The lady was Laura 
Stapleton ; her companion, Arthur Gray, 

Carrell gazed at them for a moment in 
astonishment. The hour was yet so early that * 
he had scarcely thought to find Laura abroad ; 
but the presence of Grayj who rarely foiled to 
appear at the banking-house before nobn, was 
still more unexpected. 

They sat with their backs towards him ; and 
it was evident that they had not heard him ap- 
proach. The sound of their voices reached him 
only in a confiised murmur, save now and then, 
when he distinguished again the ringing laugh 
which had first awakened his attention ; but 
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he perceived by their gestures that they were 
conversing freely. 

The man who observed them now had quick 
eyes for such a scene. He drew his horae up 
cloise behind one of the stacks of timber, and 
watched them eagerly. 

They sat there long. At length the sound of 
their voices ceased. The air was still ; at in- 
terval." a bird sang ; now and then a fir-cone 
dropped ; but the murmur of voices and the ring- 
ing laughter came no more. The man who still 
watched them rose in the stirrups, and steadymg 
himself by holding one of the pine-logs, gazed 
at the two lovers with straining eyeballs. 

Gray had drawn nearer to his companion. 
He held her hand in his. Her face was half 
averted, but her attitude gave no indication of 
anger. Presently he raised the hand to his 
hps, and held it there a moment. Then he 
seemed to be speaking hurriedly, but his tone 
was so low that no sound reached the horse- 
man's ears. But Carrell noted every gesture. 
He saw the banker clasp his companion to his 
breast; he saw Laura Stapleton turn towards 
him, as if tty a sudden impulse, and lay her face 
upon hisWhoulder. Her long, fair hair dropped 
loosely on his arm.^ Gray moved it tenderly 
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aside, and bending low kissed her softly on the 
forehead. 

After awhile they arose, and walked away in 
the direction of Fir Vale. Carrell watched them 
as they sauntered in the dusk beneath the high 
trees. They passed into a httle patch of sun- 
light, where they Kngered for a moment. The 
breeze fluttered the folds of her morning dress, 
as the lovers pursued the winding path which 
soon hid them from his eyes. 

Carrell rode on through the woods. The scene 
that he had witnessed had changed his plans. 
He resolved to avoid the Swiss cottage that 
day — to leave his rival for a while in the enjoy- 
ment of that happiness in which he seemed to 
have lost the remembrance of his desperate 
circumstances. It was probable that Gray 
would not delay long to return to town, where 
his presence would be expected at the bank. 
' I will see him there,' he thought, ' where we 
shall be free to speak.' 

It was a long ride to town ; but he preferred 
his horse to any other conveyance. He dis- 
liked the society of strangers, such as are found 
in a railway carriage, and that morning he 
desired to be alone. 

What was the secret of that sudden change 
in the relations between Arthur Gray and 
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Laura ? Or was there indeed any change ? A 
suspicion troubled him that he had been the 
dupe of a consummate actress, whose anger 
against her lover had been feigned, and who 
had merely amused herself by drawing from 
him that declaration of love which he had been 
weak enough' to make her. The thought was 
humiliating, but the power that he held in his 
hands consoled him. He remembered her 
words, ' I am piqued, and, being piqued, will 
have my way/ ' This shall be my motto,' he 
thought, Laura Stapleton shall never be the 
wife of Arthur Gray. 

It was within an hour of closing time when 
he arrived at the Bank. Arthur Gray was not 
there. He had sent a messenger at an early 
hour that morning for letters, who had left 
word that Mr. Gray was going out of town, and 
would probably return that afternoon. 

Carrell waited for him anxiously^ He was 
alone in the bank parlour. The pendulum of 
the timepiece on a bracket against the wall 
ticked with a painful monotony. He listened 
to every footstep that approached the door. 
His hatred of his happy rival gathered strength, 
as he pictured him still loitering amid those 
scenes where, only the night before, Laura 
Stapleton had professed to regard him with 
hatred and contempt. 
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CHAPTER n. 



BIVALS. 



He came at last. Carrell looked up as lie 
entered, and observed the happy expression of 
his features. Even the choice flower which he 
wore in his button-hole, and which had been 
placed there at parting by the siren of Fir 
Vale, did not escape his eyes. The banker 
recognised his partner's presence with a cheer- 
ful ' Good-day,' and took his seat at his table, 
where a heap of papers awaited his perusal. 
Carrell rose, walked to the door, closed it 
gently, and returned to his seat. 

' Mr. Gray,' he said, in a voice which sounded 
harshly in the banker's ears, ' I have some pri- 
vate matters to discuss with you. Shall we 
speak here ? ' 

' As you will,' replied the banker, who re- 
garded his new master with an expression of 
features in which an observer might have traced 
both dread and curiosity. ' We are alone, and 
are little likely to be disturbed.' 
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* You have been at Fir Vale this morning ? ' 
Carrell began. 

Arthur Gray bowed with a formality which 
had in it a slight touch of sarcasm. 

'You are correctly informed of my move- 
ments/ he replied. * I have, in fact, just arrived 
from there.' 

His questioner bit his Up, and added, * My in- 
formation extends somewhat further. I know, 
at least, that you have seen Laura Stapleton 
to-day — ^that you have found means to remove 
that coldness with which she once regarded 
you — in short, I know that you are once more 
her favoured lover.' 

Arthur Gray's brow darkened. *By what 
right,' he asked, angrily, ' do you intrude upon 
me in matters of this private character ? ' 

' Have you forgotten so soon,' rejoined his 
partner, * the time when it suited you to make 
me your instrument in this afiair ? When I went 
to and fro between this place and the cottage 
in the woods, bearing your shifty excuses for 
neglecting the woman you professed to love ; 
bringing back again her messages of scorn and 
anger ? There was no question then of pri- 
vacy between us. I was the trusted friend and 
confidant. I knew the secret of that sudden 
disappearance of the Stapletons, which then 
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puzzled the town ; I was admitted to the bower 
in which this fair Eosamond was shrouded from 
the eyes of the world for the indulgence of your 
whim — the gratification of your fitful passion. 
That is gone by now. While I was your slave 
— ^with no right, as you thought, to hear, or 
see, or speak, or think, but in my honoured 
master's service — my knowledge of these things 
seemed to you scarcely worth a thought. You 
have lately been more prudent ; but your cau- 
tion comes too late.' ' 

Carrell paused. He had risen from his chair 
during this address, and he spoke hurriedly, 
regarding the banker with a look of hatred, 
which the latter could not mistake. The signi- 
ficance of those words and of his partner's 
strange excitement smote him suddenly. He 
had planned and manoeuvred for months for his 
escape from the control of Cousins; he had 
bartered his soul for the sake of liberty to 
marry the woman whom he loved, only to find 
himself confronted by an obstacle still more 
formidable — an enemy still more powerful and 
unscrupulous. That very day he had for the 
first time seen his way to the object which he 
had cherished so long ; he had satisfied Laura 
Stapleton of the sincerity of his affection for 
her. Their marriage, indeed, had been fixed, 
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and he had for a while forgotten in her society 
the dangers by which he was surrounded. Was 
the cup of his happiness to be once more dashed 
from his lips ? Was this man, who had possessed 
himself of a power so great, about to use it for 
objects infinitely more to be dreaded than that 
mere personal advancement to which he had 
hitherto seemed to limit his ambition ? 

These thoughts had passed rapidly through 
the banker's mind, as Carrell thus partially^ 
unfolded his purpose. 

' Speak more plainly,' he said, ' but take heed 
lest your plots recoil upon yourself,' 

Carrell smiled bitterly. 'I have no fear,' 
he answered. 'You shall be the confidant of 
my secret, as I have been of yours. I love 
Laura Stapleton — ^love her in spite of myself — 
love her, though I know her well to be selfish 
and cunning as you are — as the world is — as I 
am, if you will. What does it matter ? These 
things are not always within our control. She 
may reject me for the prospect of that wealth 
and position which she fondly imagines you can 
give her ; but she shall not be yours.' 

Arthur Gray rose from his seat, and con- 
fronted his torturer with a look of scorn that 
might have brought shame into the fece of one 
less hardened. 
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' You are baser than I thought you/ he said. 

'Yet less base than the great chief of Bar- 
nardiston's,' rephed his antagonist. 

The banker dropped his gaze. His head 
sank until it rested on his breast. * The taunt 
is just/ he murmured. ' I am fallen low enough, 
yet not so low as to bargain away my love with 
you.' 

'Why not?' asked his relentless antagonist. 
^' Would this be worse than entrapping Laura 
Stapleton into a marriage under pretence that - 
you are still that great and prosperous banker 
which the world beheves'you ? ' 

The unhappy Gray buried his face in his 
hands, and groaned faintly ; but his persecutor 
had still no pity. ' Come,' he continued, ' this 
is an old story; wise men do not look for 
generosity in a matter of this kind. You love 
this woman^ I love her too. You would have 
me yield my claim for the sake of your happi- 
ness. I prefer a different settlement In what 
is my selfishness greater than yours ? ' 

Gray remained still absorbed in thought. He 
had heard but indistinctly his rival's last words. 
The whole history of his unhappy passion — of 
the crimes to which it had driven him, the 
persecution and the humiUations which he had 
secretly endured for one woman's sake, passed 
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through his mind in that moment ; but his love 
was stronger than all. Laura Stapleton had 
known little of the depth of that constancy 
when she upbraided him for his neglect to the 
man whom she had thus encouraged to pursue 
him with a cruel rivalry. He resolved to face 
the danger that threatened him, and to defy his 
enemy to interfere with his plans. When he 
looked up, all trace of that self-abasement had 
vanished. He folded his arms and spoke 
deliberately — 

' You think to compel me to relinquish my 
claim to the hand of Miss Stapleton?' he said. 

' You have no claim but what is founded on 
craft and concealment/ retorted his partner. 
' Tell her you are a bankrupt and a felon, and 
ask her whether she will accept you then ? ' 

The words were bitter, but Gray answered 
calmly — 

' She will not learn my secret from me, and 
it is safe enough in your keeping. You dare 
not whisper it to the world.' 

' What need ? A word in the ear of Laura 
or her mother would be enough. Do you think 
I will see the woman I love cheated into a 
marriage which she must bitterly repent ? ' 

*I do. You have done meaner things for 
the sake of your ambition. When I granted 
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your demands, and made you my partner, I 
knew you would be as faithful as your interest 
required. It was my good fortune that my 
misdeeds were discovered by one whose silence 
could be bought by a sure bribe You know 
well that if these things can be concealed the 
bank may yet prosper ; make them public, and 
I am a ruined man. But where, then, mil be 
your dreams? Do you imagine you will find 
again an opportunity of rising at one bound • 
from the desk to the partner's room? ' 

' You forget that it is not to the world but to 
Laura Stapleton that I shall hint at the truth 
which will save her from a false step, and spare 
me from the sight of the triumph on which you 
reckon so confidently.' 

'A silly calculation,' retorted the banker 
with a smile. 'Suppose I blab the secrets 
which you think to handle so dexterously for 
my injury — so tenderly for your own sake? ' 

' You will not face the world with the confes- 
sion that you have betrayed the trusts confided 
to you, and have qualified for the hulks.' 

Still Carrell's bitter taunts did not provoke 
his antagonist to any expression of anger. He 
had surveyed the position of afiairs, and had 
resolved upon his course. 

He drew from his waistcoat pocket a little 
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phial, and holding it in the Ught before Carrell's 
eyes, said, * Your luck has rendered you over- 
confident. Do you think I have omitted to 
provide for a danger so obvious? When the 
worst comes, I can find at least a refuge firom 
dishonour. What if I left my partner to settle 
accounts with the angry . crowd, which would 
gather at our doors at the first inteUigence of 
the death, by his own hands, of Mr Arthur Gray, 
of Bamardiston and Company ? ' 
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CHAPTEK HL 



ALONE. 



Careell had not suspected the strength of 
Arthur Gray's attachment to Laura Stapleton. 
Her frequent complaints of her lover's coldness 
and neglect had deceived him, and he had 
counted on an easy victory. But Gray was 
evidently in earnest. His determination to risk 
everything for the sake of the woman vhom he 
worshipped with so blind a devotion gave a new 
turn to the course of affairs. Carrell began to 
perceive that his choice, as Gray had said, lay 
between the final relinquishment of his purpose, 
and that of the destruction of all his prospects 
of advancement. For awhile the position startled 
him. He had played boldly for a chance of 
escape from poverty and dependence ; like the 
hero of the old legend, he had bartered his soul 
for worldly honour and position. Was he pre- 
pared to risk all that he had yet gained by these 
means for the sake of a woman whom in his heart 
he despised ? Was the man who had made a 
cruel selfishness the guiding principle of his life, 
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about to become the slave of a passion so ro- 
mantic and so hopeless as that which he had 
encouraged towards Laura Stapleton ? 

He reflected long upon these questions. Gray 
had left him with these words — 

' You have prophesied that Miss Stapleton will 
never be mine ; but you have over-rated your 
■ strength. I defy you. Within a few days she 
will have become my wife.' 

He foresaw all the dangers of the course he 
had taken. If, driven to extremities, Gray should 
become reckless, as he had threatened, of the 
fortunes of the bank, the consequences would 
not be less serious for Carrell than for himself. 
The public scandal of the failure of Barnardis- 
ton's would inevitably lead to an inquiry into 
the antecedents of the young partner so suddenly 
promoted on the very eve of the disaster, which 
it would be impossible for him to face. No 
course would then be left but flight and conceal- 
ment, and a return to his old life of misery. 

The prospect was terrible ; but his pride pre- 
vailed. Gray's taunts still rang in his ears. That 
envy of his rival's happiness which had been the 
sustaining principle of his passion still rankled 
in him. All the dangers of persistence in his 
purpose seemed to him little as compared with 
the gratification of his hatred. He resolved to 
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go on in the path that he had chosen. He had 
avowed his detennination to prevent the mar- 
riage of Laura and her favoured lover, and he 
was not the man to abandon a resolution de- 
liberately taken. Enin and misery might be the 
penalties that awaited him, but he did not shrink. 
His evil temper could not brook the thought of 
meeting Gray as the husband of Laura. He felt i 
that Gray's presence would be a daily triumph ; 
his smiles a perpetual token of the impotency of 
those threats by which his partner had hoped to 
turn him from his purpose. He had taken his 
. course ; come what would, he would follow it to 
the end. 

He remained at the bank that evening long 
after Gray's departure. The doors were dosed, 
the clerks had completed their labours and left 
for the day, but he hngered still. The old porter 
of the house wondered over that unusual event ; 
he wondered more when the approach of even- 
ing brought no summons fix)m his master to 
light the lamps in the principal's room. 

CarreU was, indeed, scarcely conscious of the 
time that passed. His thoughts were still of 
those strange events .which threatened to drive 
hira forth once more a fugitive and an outcast. 

But still he did not falter. The dusk creeping 
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in through the windows, and veiling from his 
eyes the objects which surrounded him in the 
elegantly fiimished chamber devoted by day to 
the reception of aristocratic clients, might have 
typified to a fanciful mind the gloom and obscu- 
rity which were preparing once more to enfold 
that solitary intriguer. The ticking of the time- 
piece, the regular beat of footsteps in the street 
without, measured by moments the closing scene 
of his brief tenure of power and worldly honour, 
now about to pass away like the colours of a 
doud. But they brought no warning to the 
man who still lingered there. 

Envy and hatred at the sight of happiness 
denied to him had taken possession of his heart, 
imtil all other passions were subdued. That 
dusky figure which had haunted his unagination 
when flying from his pursuer in the fields came 
no longer between him and the accomplishment 
of an evil purpose. All good influences had 
forsaken him. Even Gray's terrible threat of 
seeking a reftige in death from the humiliation 
that he suffered, had not moved him. The time 
had gone by when he could feel compassion even 
for the miseries of another, persecuted and 
tempted as he himself had been. To strike 
down all opposition to his will, to snatch from 
a rival that triumph on which he had reckoned 

21 
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SO securely, these were the objects that absorbed 
his thoughts. 

The lampUghter coming to hght the lamp in 
the paved court beside the house aroused him 
from his reverie. One long barred window of 
the room in which he sat opened into this pas- 
sage, and the reflection illumined the apartment 
with a suddenness which startled him. The 
shape of the lamp-frame was projected on the 
ceiling with a giant shadow of a man's head 
and shoulders grotesquely distorted. The light 
trembled with the vibration of the lamp, as the 
man closed the door with a noise, and descend- 
ing, shouldered his ladder and passed on. There 
was something in the gloom and silence of the 
place, lighted only by the pale stream of hght 
from the lamp from without, which reminded 
Carrell strangely of his long imprisonment in 
the guard-ward at Borley ; and the resemblance 
seemed to him to have a certain ironical signifi- 
cance. From the gaol to the banker's parlour, 
from the banker's parlour to the gaol — ^the 
transition appeared easy as in those interchang- 
ing scenes of misery and prosperity which had 
harassed him in dreams when racked with the 
pain of his wounds on the hard straw pallet of 
the barrack hospital. Was the circumstance 
one of evil omen ? He shuddered, and cast an 
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uneasy glance upward to where the light still 
trembled upon the ceiling, and on a picture on 
the wall. The night was warm, but a chill ran 
through his veins as he arose to ring the bell for 
lights. 

The handle of the bell was in his hand ; but 
he paused. The shadow of some object at the 
window had entered the room, and he turned 
involuntarily. The window looking out on the 
paved court was raised above the level of the 
passage ; its lower squares were of ground 
glass, ornamented with a delicate tracery of 
leaves and flowers cut in the panes. Through 
this window he could distinguish the dark out- 
line of a man's figure. It was evident that 
the new-comer, whoever he might be, was 
endeavouring to peer into the darkness of the 
room. He moved a little from time to time, 
«, if baffled in Ih attempt to survey the apart- 
ment through the narrow spaces of the tracery 
in the glass, for the bars without would have 
been sufficient to prevent any one in the passage 
bringing his eyes close to the pane. Carrell 
remained still and watched the figure. The 
thought that Gray might have returned to 
observe him there for some purpose — ^perhaps 
in ihe expectation of finding him prying further 
into secrets which he wished to hide — crossed 
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his mind, but the figure seemed that of a man 
sKghtly taller, and of more massive frame. It 
was, besides, so rare that Carrell remained at 
the bank long after closing hours, that Gray 
would be Uttle hkely to suspect it. On the 
whole, it was more likely that the stranger was 
a mere idler, actuated by motives of curiosity 
to stare into a room in the bank, than any one 
who could have reason to suspect his presence 
there at that hour. Viewed in this light, the 
circumstance appeared a trifling one. Carrell 
rang the bell, and desired the porter who 
answered it to bring him candles. When the 
man had departed he observed that the figure 
he had noticed had disappeared. He walked 
to the window, and raised the firame a little, so 
that he could see into the court. A gentle 
breeze entered and rustled the papers on his 
table ; but the place seemed deserted. There 
came no sound but the feint echo of footsteps 
in the street beyond. 

He closed the window again. The porter 
brought the candles, and drew down the blinds. 
Carrell sat at his table to write. The position 
of his afiairs was grave : he resolved to draw up 
a statement of the little property that he pos- 
sessed, with directions to Grindley for realising 
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it in the event of his being suddenly compelled 
to fly. 

He was engaged in this labour, when a loud 
knocking at the private door of the banking- 
house disturbed him. A conviction that his 
visitor was identical with the strange figure 
which he had observed at the window possessed 
him, he knew not why, as the porter entered 
with a card upon a tray. Carrell took the 
card ; but his visitor had followed closely upon 
the porter's footsteps, and already stood upon 
the threshold of the door. 

'How d'ye do, Joyce?' said the stranger. 
'Are you quite alone, and can you spare a 
moment ? ' 

Carrell looked up, and recognised the tall 
figure of Mr. Cousins. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



Thebe was an insolent self-assurance in the 
bearing of his visitor which CaxreU was quick 
to feel. Cousins closed the door behind him, 
and flung himself in an easy chair with an ex- 
clamation of fatigue. 

' How strange I should find you,' he began. 
' My friend Skelterdale has a dormitory, you 
know, at the Arlington, where he sees a friend 
now and then. I was passing through the 
passage on my way to him, when it struck me 
that some one might be here. Had not the 
least expectation of finding you, I assure you. 
How late you are.' 

* If you have business with Mr. Gray,' re- 
marked Carrell coldly, 'you will find him, I 
doubt not, at his house.' 

'Thank you,' answered Ms visitor. 'I prefer 
to rest awhile in this comfortable chair. I 
make myself at home here, you know.' 

He looked around, taking in the aspect of 
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the place with a careful scrutiny which did not 
escape Carrell's attention. 

' You have, I presume, something to say to 
me, Mr. Cousins,' he said impatiently. ^ As I 
am occupied to-night with matters of some im- 
portance, may I ask you to explain the object 
of your visit as briefly as you can ? ' 

' Ay, to be sure,' replied Cousins, who had 
determined not to permit his temper to be 
ruffled by his companion's manner. 'I forget 
myself. Gray is fond of chat ; but you are a 
man of few words. You wish me to come at 
once to the point ? ' 

* K you please.' 

'Briefly, then, you owe me something for 
a. service rendered through my friend. Lord 
Skelterdale — or rather, through his respected 
mother, Lady Sommerton.' . 

'I admit the obligation,' replied Carrell 
haughtily. 'You reconmiended me through 
your clients to a clerkship in this house.' 

* Without which,' remarked Cousins, ' you 
would, at least, have had no opportunity of 
rising to the proud position in which I now have 
the pleasure of meeting you.' 

'I acknowledge it; but you have hardly 
taken the trouble to visit me here merely to 
recall to me a fact so far beyond dispute.' 
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* Exactly/ 

' In short, you have come to-night to remind 
me that Mr. Cousins of May Fair does not 
render services gratuitously, but sooner or later 
expects to be paid.' 

* You save me the trouble of an explanation 
which is necessarily a disagreeable one,' replied 
Cousins. 'It would be impossible to convey 
my meaning more clearly, or in fewer words.' 

' In that case, it only remains to name the 
price at which I may acquit the debt which I 
owe you.' 

Cousins hesitated. Something in the tone 
and manner of his companion impressed him 
with an uneasy sense of being beyond the reach 
of aid, and in the presence of a man of desperate 
determination. Giant as he was, he was at 
hegrt a coward. In spite of the power he held, 
he dared not address him with the brutal frank- 
ness with which he treated the imoffendinsr 
Grindley. He had, besides, no desire but to 
convert him into a useful ally; and he was 
crafty enough to perceive that an irritating 
course with a man of this temper would be 
likely to defeat his object. His affected cool- 
ness had left him as he continued. 

'Come, this is not the proper tone among 
friends,' he said. ' I admit that I look for some 
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advantage in return for the little service that I 
rendered you ; but it may be that the advantage 
will not be wholly on my side. You are a man 
of business, Mr. Joyce — so, at least, I am iusti- 
fied in Werrtog ftom your gret suec^s in thi, 
hou^a You can understand these things. 
Business, as you know, consists mainly in find- 
ing a common ground of interest between two 
parties who have certain ends in view. I 
believe I can see that common ground. In 
short, I have a proposal to make — for my own 
objects, it is true, but it may be for yours too.* 
Carrell sat down, and placing one hand on 
each knee, confronted his visitor with a look of 
cmrious inquiry. 

* These apologies are imnecessary,' he said. 
* I am ready to hear any proposal you may have 
to make.' 

* That is business-like,' said Cousins. ' I will 
not detain you much longfer, on my honour. 
Is Gray hkely to return to-night ? ' 

* I believe not. Mr. Gray is rarely here after 

banking hours.' 

' I thought so,' said Cousins. * It is a rule 

with principals, I believe. I was, indeed, sur- 
prised to find you here ; but I suppose excep- 
tional affairs. However, that is not my point. 
You are ambitious ; you have talent ; you 
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desire to rise. In fact, you have risen in a 
certain sense. A good many envy you, and 
wonder by what happy stroke you became so 
soon a partner in this house of business. For 
myself, I am not curious ; I know well enough 
that many things gUtter besides hard gold. 
The splendour of Bamardiston's does not dazzle 
me, and for good reason. I know what you 
know — about which I will say no more just 
now. But did it never strike you that it is a 
foolish thing to be content with a trifling per- 
centage when it might be easy enough to 
secure the whole profits of the trade ? ' 

Cousins paused and scrutinised the features 
of his companion for some token of the effect 
of these obscure hinte ; but his scrutiny was 
not encouraging. His companion looked sur- 
prised, but that was all. * Can it be possible 
that he knows nothing after all?' thought 
Cousins. 

'Pray unfold your scheme,' said Carrell. 
* At present I confess that I have no very clear 
perception of how I am to engage in the trade 
of banker in any other character than that of 
junior partner in the house of Bamardiston 
and Company.' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Cousins, as he took a pinch 
of snuff* — a luxury in which, though he carried 
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a gold snuff-box for ornament, he rarely in- 
dulged, ' that is your inexperiencje in these 
matters. I must speak plainly. To come to the 
point, then, you know very well that this house, 
which, as yet, stands so well in public esteem, 
is rotten to the core. A whisper, a breath, 
a mere unauthorised rumour, not traceable, 
perhaps, to any exact origin, but stiU passing 
about as these things do, you know, and where 
should we be ? Or say there came a time of 
panic, as we had, you know, but a short time 
since ; imagme a Bedlamite who had lost his 
savings in some wild scheme, with a mania that 
took the form of shouting along in the streets 
that even Barnardiston and Company were not 
to be trusted. Why, the consequences are plain 
enough. A rush to your counters. The doors 
closed. "Arthur Gray and Philip Joyce, of 
Saint James's Street, London, carrying on busi- 
ness as bankers, under the title of Barnardiston 
and Company," in the Gazette. Is there any- 
thing wildly improbable in all this ? ' 

* Possibly not,* replied Carrell ; * but I am 
not here to discuss the private affairs of the 
bank, even with a gentleman to whom I am 
under such deep obligations.' 

Cousins took no heed of the sneer. His 
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curiosity with regard to Gray's proceedings 
overpowered every other feeling. 

* There is nothing to discuss of that kind,* he 
returned, ' the position of the bank is as well 
known to me as to you. I ask for no informa- 
tion on that subject. I only recapitulate what 
may be taken for granted between us. To sum 
up : your position here is precarious. Fifty 
causes may arise to scatter your hopes to the 
wind ; why should not you and I enter on a 
more profitable partnership? Here is Gray 
working like a mole — ^no one knows at what : 
but I know that he makes money. Where is 
the proof? Scarcely six months ago I was his 
creditor for a large sum — cash of my own and 
clients. He was as poor as Job — couldn't pay 
interest, much less principal money. But that 
is all changed now. A hint from me at that 
time saved him from the folly of a marriage 
with one of the most extravagant women of 
the day. You know her, perhaps? — Laura 
Stapleton ; the woman who jilted Skelterdale, 
^nd thought Hawker's fortune too little for her 
whims.' 

Carrell started at the mention of the name 
which had occupied his thoughts so much that 
day ; but he made an effort to control himself 
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^ I remember her,' he said. * Is that afiair at 
an end?' 

' Who knows ? ' replied Cousins. * The man 
is reckless. He may renew the acquaintance 
now he is freed from my veto/ 

* And then?' 

' And then this bank may as well wind up — 
another chance of ruin which you may add to 
your account. Now, here is the state of affairs. 
If you and I knew the method by which Gray 
has coined money during the last few months, 
it would be strange if we could not practise 
it with at least as much skill as he can. What 
do you say ? • You have but to keep your eyes 
open, and the thing is done.' 

' A strange partnership this, Mr. Cousins,' said 
Carrell, who was not unwiUing to hear the 
details of his visitor's crafty proposal. ' How 
do you propose to commence the business ?' 

' Oh, that is simple enough,' replied Cousins, 
as he drew a memorandum-book from his pocket, 
and turned over its pages. * Take two cases, 
for example. On the 13th of June last Mr. Gray 
paid a sum of ten thousand pounds ; on the 
20th of July eight thousand, and so forth. 
There must be books in this house which would 
show the history of those two sums.' 

'No doubt,' said Carrell. 'You wish to 
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know, in short, more about the bank than Mr. 
Gray has chosen to confide to you ? ' 

* Exactly.' 

* And you offer to bribe me for giving you 
the information ? ' 

* Bribery is a hard word, and there is no 
necessity to use it I offer to share with you 
the profits of the discovery.' 

' And the security for my share would be 
your word.' 

' It would not be the first time that we had 
had a private understanding,' retorted Cousins. 
' Witness our arrangement when you entered 
this house.' 

Carrell smiled. * Suppose the secret,' he said, 
* should be so simple that it is worth just nothing, 
and the profits are nil ? ' 

' In that case, the matter drops. Satisfy me of 
that ; I ask no more.' 

' For what reason ? Do men play the rogue 
without a motive?' 

' You have a motive in the history of our 
connection. To be frank, I must remind you 
again that I have a claim upon your services.' 

' Granted ; but you rate your claim too high 
when you ask me to divulge the private affairs 
of the bank.' 

* A matter of opinion,' 
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Cairell rose abruptly from his chair. * Mr. 
Cousins/ he said, ' you have unfolded your ob- 
ject in coming here with a frankness which does 
honour to your courage ; but you have wasted 
your time. I decline your ofier, and bid you 
seek a tool elsewhere.' 

His visitor's patience was exhausted. Cousins 
had hoped to accomphsh his purpose by per- 
suasion, but his prot^g^'s stubborn temper had 
deranged his plans. He was angry, and he had 
no intention of leaving him in possession of a 
triumph so humiliating. 

* You force me to be outspoken,' he said, as 
he instinctively drew nearer to the door of the 
room, ' for your compliments to my courage are 
more than I deserve. Do you suppose I came 
here to talk thus openly, without good reason 
for believing that I ran no risk? Listen to 
me. You owe me more than you imagine, for 
I have been discreet when a word would have 
stopped this farce in which you have been play- 
ing a part so agreeable.' He dropped his voice 
slightly as he continued, *I have long been 
aware that the authorities at Borley are anxious 
to find a man who escaped from the hospital 
there some time since. Common gratitude 
must bind you to me when you learn that I have 
refrained from informing my friend Carew that 

VOL. III. D 
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he might be found any day in the private parlour 
of Barnardiston's bank.' 

Carrell's countenance grew paler, but it was 
but for a moment. Eetribution had followed 
upon him with a swiftness that would have 
daunted most men. In the very moment of his 
pitiless determination to pursue Arthur Gray 
even to death, an enemy equally crafty and un- 
scrupulous had been preparing to crush him with 
a power still more terrible and complete. But 
his pride and self-reliance had not left him yet. 
He fixed his eyes sternly upon his persecutor as 
he said — 

' You charge me with being that man. But 
where is your proof ? ' 

Cousins indidged in a forced laugh which did 
not entirely conceal the uneasiness with which 
his companion's self-possession has inspired him. 

' Ask Grindley,' he answered, * how I came to 
know that Arthur Gray's partner carries about 
with him the significant marks of a letter D 
and a bullet-wound upon the left breast.' 

In this unexpected revelation of the part 
which the old man had played in betraying him, 
Cousins had unknowingly employed a weapon 
fex more effective than any he had yet used ; 
but he was not slow in observing the change 
which it wrought in his antagonist, or in pre- 
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paring to follow up his advantage. Carrell's 
countenance fell : a mist seemed to rise between 
him and the man who had thus declared himself 
in possession of that secret which he had 
thought to be hidden from all eyes but his own. 
A confused murmur was in his ears, in the 
midst of which the words 'Ask Grindley/ 
seemed to be repeated again and again, Uke an 
inexhaustible echo. He regarded with a vacant 
stare the man who had thus destroyed in one 
moment the only faith in human goodness 
which he had still cherished. That sort of 
childish admiration with which Grindley had 
followed his new master, that blind fidelity 
which had made him at all times a ready tool in 
his hands, whether for good or evil, had endeared 
the old man to him more strongly than ever. 
How to release Cousins' unfortunate dependant 
from the thraldom of which he complained so 
bitterly, how to withdraw him from the domi- 
nation of hie brutal taskmaster without bringing 
down upon him the vengeance which his weak 
mind dreaded so much, was a problem that 
Carrell had often thought on. In the very 
paper which lay before him on his desk he had 
devoted some portion of the little property 
which he had accumulated to Grindley's uses, 
and had written some words of consolation for 

d2 
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the poor old man which were more kindly in 
spirit that anything he had uttered for many a 
day. The discovery that the information which 
enabled Cousins thus to triumph over him had 
been derived from Grindley, overwhelmed him. 
His heart grew sick with the thought that the 
old man, in whose fidelity he had believed so 
steadfastly, had been in this, as in other matters, 
an agent of Cousins, who had insinuated himself 
into his confidence only to betray him. 

* Is this true ? ' he gasped. ' Did Grindley 
say these things ? ' 

'Who else,' asked Cousins, 'could have a 
chance of knowing them? People who have 
secrets of that kind should watch their neigh- 
bours well. Old men are curious, and will some- 
times play the spy.' 

'Enough,' interrupted Carrell. 'Give me 
time to think of this.' 

' Will you come to my house to-morrow ? * 
asked Cousins. 

'At what hour?' 

' At four in the afternoon.' 

Carrell hesitated : shades of thought and 
feeling passed over his features ; but the strug- 
gle was soon over. He answered calmly, like one 
whose mind is made up, ' I will be there.' 
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CHAPTEE V. 

cousins' sources op information. 

Cousins left the banking-house that evening well 
pleased, on the whole, with the result of his 
stratagems. His discovery of Carrell's presence 
at the bank had been, as he had said, simply the 
result of an accident. He had been passing 
through the paved court at the side of Bamardis- 
ton's, when his attention had been attracted by 
the circumstance that neither the shutters were 
closed, nor were even the blinds drawn down in 
the banker's parlour. It was long past business 
hours. The passage without was dark, yet 
there was no light visible. Facts so unusual 
excited his curiosity, ever on the alert for any 
occurrence of an unusual character in connec- 
tion with Bamardiston's. He was alone in the 
passage — ^no eye was likely to observe him. It 
could do no harm, he thought, to linger there 
for a moment, and endeavour to ascertain if 
there was anyone in the room at that hour. 

The lower panes of the windows were of 
ground glass, as has been said ; but the rays of 
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the lamp in the passage entered from above, and 
cast a dim light into the apartment. By aid of 
this he could descern, in the manner described, 
the figure of a man seated in an arm-chair in an 
attitude of reflection. 

Still more surprised by this discovery. Cousins 
made an effort to raise himself by holding on to 
one of the bars, which were close to the window- 
frame, and placing his foot upon a little projec- 
tion in the wall. In this position he could see 
the occupant of the room more plainly. Who- 
ever he was, it was evident that his mind was 
engrossed . by thoughts which rendered him 
careless of the fact that he was alone and in 
darkness. Presently the occupant of the room 
rose, and, walking across the apartment, turned 
towards him. The light within was but a pale 
glimmer, but Cousins recognised immediately 
the figure of Gray's partner. 

Cousins now became convinced that there 
was some mystery in progress, which it was 
worth while to investigate. He walked round 
to the front of the bank and surveyed its win- 
dows carefully. No lights appeared in the 
banking-house itself, nor were there any signs 
of life there, save in the porter's room. When 
he returned to the passage again, he found the 
banker's parlour illuminated, and the blinds 
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dravm. Further scrutiny now became impos- 
sible ; but his curiosity to know what business 
could detain Carrell there at an unusual hour 
became stronger than ever. It was evident 
that Gray was gone. This mysterious partner 
who had risen so rapidly into favour, was alone 
in possession of the place, under circumstances 
of a pecuhar character. The suspicion flashed 
through the mind of Cousins that he was there 
for the purpose of examining books or papers 
which Gray desired to keep secret. 

' The scheme,' he thought, *is a good one, but 
it requires two persons to conduct it well. I 
wUl just step in and talk with my young friend.' 

The result of that interview had been, in 
Cousins' estimation, perfectly satisfactory. To 
his mind, it appeared certain that an adventurer 
who, by a lucky combination of accidents, had 
not only extricated himself from the lowest 
depth of poverty and despair, but had secured a 
position which, in the world's eye at least, waa 
one of power and dignity, would prefer any al- 
temative to that with which he had threatened 
him. He felt sure of his victim, and, in spite of 
the haughty refusal with which he had met him, 
he looked forward to the morrow with a confi- 
dence that Carrell would consent to further his 
schemes. 
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Apart from the mere pride which the money- 
lender always felt in the success of his strata- 

ton's house devoted entirely to his interests, had 
roused his spirits to an unusual pitch. Cousins 
knew that Gray despised him in his heart, and 
he repaid his feeling with a cordial dislike. He 
felt his inferiority to the banker in education 
and position. He had not forgotten that in 
earher days he had fulfilled the humbler duty of 
making coats for the young gentleman who had 
since been compelled to deal with him in a dif- 
ferent capacity. As the time had approached 
at which Gray hoped to extinguish his debt, 
their estrangement had become more marked. 
Gray scarcely disguised the fact that he looked 
upon the man with whom he had had these 
transactions as a vulgar extortioner, whose ac- 
quaintance he would be glad to drop at the 
earhest opportunity ; and Cousins' sensitiveness 
on this point had exaggerated these tokens of 
the banker's feehng towards him. With the 
altered state of their relations, his client's tone 
and manner seemed to him to have entirely 
changed. He took the money which he received 
in liquidation of his debt with much satisfaction, 
for no speculation in which he had engaged 
had ever before proved so remunerative. But 
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his ill-feeling towards the banker had grown 
into a settled hatred; and his curiosity to 
know what was the nature of those schemes by 
which Gray had suddenly been enabled to 
provide himself with funds, had become a sort 
of passion. 

As Cousins reflected upon these matters on 
his way home that night, the prospect which 
had delighted him so much seemed to promise 
new and even greater advantages. There was 
scarcely a name upon his books which was not 
in some way associated with Bamardiston's . 
Was not Skelterdale's respected mother a cus- 
tomer, reputed to keep a respectable balance 
at all times in that great house P Did not the 
Honourable Mrs. Carew deposit her spare cash 
in the same establishment ? Where would be 
the necessity for employing dangerous tools like 
Skelterdale to obtain information concerning 
the position and expectations of these victims, 
if he could only obtain a sight of the books of 
Bamardiston's? What usefiil hints as to the 
expectations of clients from relatives and frienas 
might not the mere amount of a balance give 
him. The very names upon cheques drawn 
would be significant. It was, indeed, hardly 
too much to say that the books of the bank 
would furnish a very valuable key to the rela- 
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tions and transactions of half the fashionable 
world. 

CJousins had risked something by seeking an 
interview with Carrell at the banking-house 
that night; for Gray had as yet obtained no 
hint of their connection. The risk, however, 
was small ; and the hope of coming upon his 
victim in the very midst of those mysterious 
operations by which he appeared to have ad- 
vanced his own interests at the bank, was a 
temptation too strong to be resisted. The 
result had shown the correctness of his calcu- 
lations. Arthur Gray, he thought, was httle 
likely to hear of his visit to the banking-house 
that night. 

Cousins had easily discovered Carrell's his- 
tory. The mysterious signs of which Gridley 
had unconsciously informed him, had convinced 
him that he was a deserter from the army. 
His concealment in an obscure lodging in 
Marylebone, his difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment, and finally his desperate act, of the de- 
tails of which Grindley, in his drunken confi- 
dence, had made no secret, satisfied him that 
Carreirs offence was recent. For a time he 
had rested content with this knowledge ; but 
Carrell's superior education and abilities, and, 
above all, his rapid advancement in the bank- 
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ing-house, had roused his curiosity, and in- 
duced him to make fiirther researches. If the 
object of his enquiries had borne no other sign 
than the significant letter on his breast, it 
would have been difficult to have distinguished 
him from other offenders of his class ; but the 
fact of his having been wounded by a bullet 
near the same spot was too pecuUar to leave his 
identity long in doubt. By enquiring cauti- 
ously, Cousins discovered that only a few months 
before, one * Carrell, alias Ishmael,' having pre- 
cisely these marks upon the left breast, had 
escaped from the guard-ward of the hospital at 
Borley Barracks. The handbills offering a re- 
ward for this once notorious fugitive had dis- 
appeared, and the police, from whom he 
enquired cautiously, had only an indistinct 
remembrance of the facts. But Cousins had 
other means of obtaining information as to 
recent affairs at Borley. A certain restraint, 
from which he was never entirely free in the 
presence of the Honourable Mrs. Carew, pre- 
vented his putting questions to that lady ; but 
he soon found an opportunity of making en- 
quiries in another quarter equally promising. 

It happened about this time that Colonel 
Carew's necessities, from which his connection 
with the Claytersville Marine Eesidence Com- 
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pany in the height of its favour in the stock 
market had only temporally relieved him, com- 
pelled him to have further transactions with 
Mr. Cousins. Negotiations of that kind were 
necessarily slow, for Cousins acted in the 
matter only as the secret agent of Mrs. Carew, 
and could not move without her approval. 
The result was much correspondence, and 
many messages despatched between Borley and 
May Fair. On the part of the colonel, the 
bearer of these messages was invariably a tall 
man of mihtary aspect, but in civilian attire, 
who spoke few words beyond his instructions, 
and did not volunteer any description of him- 
self beyond that of his being a person from 
Colonel Carew. It was only by an accident 
that Cousins learnt one day that the name of 
this eccentric messenger was Widgett. 

Here was a man who, by his connection 
with Borley, seemed very likely to be familiar 
with the gossip of the place ; but Cousins was 
anxious not to awaken suspicions that the 
deserter of whom the authorities at the bar- 
racks were so anxious to hear something, might 
be found among the circle of his acquaintance. 
Mr. Widgett's disposition, with strangers at 
least, was, moreover, somewhat taciturn, and 
did not encourage gossip without a purpose. 
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Accordingly, Cousins adopted the course of 
questioning him gradually and with great cau- 
tion. He took occasion to aUude to the subject 
of desertion generally, and to the numerous cases 
that had occurred at Borley. His tactics not 
eliciting any direct information of the kind 
which he needed, he ventured to mention the 
notorious case of Carrell. Being equally un- 
successftd in obtaining by these means any 
information beyond that which he already 
possessed, Cousins confessed himself very much 
interested in the romantic story of the de- 
serter's escape, and curious to know how it 
was supposed that he had contrived to break 
out of a place of such strength and security as 
the hospital guard-ward. 

These questionings failed entirely to extract 
any information out of Mr. Widgett of a useful 
character, but they had the effect of somewhat 
disturbing that gentleman's equanimity. Ever 
since the day of Carrell's escape he had felt un- 
easy about the part which he had played in that 
notorious event. Even the liberal reward in 
money and other valuables which he had re- 
ceived from Isabel Frere would have been insuf- 
ficient to have tempted him to undertake a 
business so hazardous if he had been aware of 
the true facts of the case. Fortunately for him. 
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no trace of the deserter had been discovered, 
and the affair had, for a while at least, blown 
over. The curiosity which Cousins displayed 
on the subject, however, had revived his unea- 
siness. To his cunning mind it was evident 
that Cousins was more anxious for information 
than a man actuated by mere motives of curio- 
sity. If so, was it chance or design which led 
him to direct his questions to him ? 

The perseverance with which Cousins re- 
turned to this subject, while dropping his ques- 
tions in a vague and guarded manner, rendered 
Widgett still more uneasy. Could it be pos- 
sible that Cousins had obtained some infomia- 
tion connecting him with the affair ? , The ques- 
tion was alarming ; for the escape of a man so 
notorious had brought disgrace on the autho- 
rities, and had given rise to more irritation than 
the desertion of a dozen ordinary men. Indeed, 
an official enquiry into the causes of the disorder 
which had prevailed at Borley was then pend- 
ing, and the Major-General commanding the 
district in which Borley was situated, was ac- 
tually engaged in collecting evidence in order 
to make his report to the Horse Guards. These 
facts rendered Mr. Widgett somewhat anxious 
for his own sake. He remembered with regret 
that some of the trinkets with which Isabel had 
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rewarded him might easily be identified and 
traced to his possession through the persons to 
whom he had incautiously sold them. The fact 
of Isabel Frere's presence in the neighbourhood 
at that time was at least known to the Honour- 
able Mrs. Carew, who would be glad to shield 
her son fipom disgrace by showing that the 
escape of the notorious prisoner was the result 
of extraordinary treachery. Should she betray 
him, the evidence of the trinkets would go fer 
to corroborate her story. 

All these things rendered Mr. Widgett far 
from confident that Cousins' enquiries were of 
that harmless kind which he professed. His 
frequent visits to May Fair disturbed him more 
and more. He had discovered, by methods 
pecuhar, to himself that the messages of which 
he was the bearer related ostensibly to certain 
pecuniary transactions between Cousins and the 
colonel ; but Widgett's mind was of a suspi- 
cious turn, and it appeared to him not impro- 
bable that this entire business was fictitious; 
and that the true object of sending him to 
London was to submit him to the insidious 
questionings of Mr. Cousins. 

Unconscious of the cruel calumnies which 
Cousins had heaped upon him, Grindley watched 
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for Carrell's return that night until the police- 
man on the beat had turned his lantern upon 
him more than once, and wondered for what 
business the old man could be loitering there. 
Long after the gate of the Albany had closed, 
and the porter had retired to doze away the 
time while waiting for late comers in his little 
room, Grindley still leaned upon the old toll- 
bar which crosses the road in Vigo Street — for 
he knew that Carrell, for some reason, inva- 
riably returned by that comparatively private 
entrance. It was not until the lights were out 
in all the houses in the street, and the foot- 
passengers had dwindled to an occasional late 
reveller returning that way to his home, that the 
old man sorrowfully departed, and turned his 
footsteps in the direction of Marylebone. He 
could not rest that night. His mind was tortured 
by the question of what could have happened ; 
for Carrell had never before been absent without 
having told him of his intention. When he 
called in the morning, and again ascertained 
from the porter that he had not returned, the 
old man's terror reached its height. A vague 
dread of some danger impending over the man 
to whom he was so strongly attached had 
haunted him long. While he had appeared to 
prosper, it had troubled him little ; but Carrell's 
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mysterious absence had revived all his fears. 
The old man's misery was complete. 

Carrell had walked about the streets that 
night until a late hour. His mind was occupied 
with the new position of affairs and with the 
question of the future. The behef that Grindley 
had betrayed him oppressed him even more 
than the discovery that his history was known to 
Cousins. His misanthropic temper had reached 
its height ; and the compact which Cousins had 
proposed as the price of his silence had grown 
less odious in his eyes. The influences which 
were bearing him down to still lower depths of 
evil seemed too powerfiil to be resisted. Cousins' 
proposal offered at least a temporary respite; 
his antagonism to Gray might even be useful 
in frustrating the contemplated marriage with 
Laura Stapleton. Cousins, indeed, had hinted 
that Gray's vacillation in that matter had been 
due to him; and he was evidently under the 
impression that the project had been abandoned. 
It was possible that he had yet power to pre- 
vent it. He might have influence with the 
Stapletons which would be far more effective 
than any direct appeal to Gray's interests. He 
had learnt from Grindley that Mrs. Stapleton, at 
least, had been one of the old man's clients, to 
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whom he had sent in bills of costs on behalf of 
Cousins. There were few persons in that posi- 
tion over whom the crafty money-lender had 
not some kind of power. A hint from him 
might, at least, induce Laura to postpone the 
marriage. 

Deeply absorbed in these thoughts, he strolled 
that night among the tortuous streets and alleys 
near the Thames. He walked on until he came 
to a poor neighbourhood, where the bustle of 
life about him, wretched as it was, seemed to 
bring some relief from the sense of loneliness 
which oppressed him. He had sauntered in this 
way, scarcely conscious of the direction in 
which he had come, when he found himself in 
a quarter still more poor and squalid than any 
through which he had passed that day. It was 
evidently inhabited in great part by seafaring 
people. In the chief thoroughfare most of the 
shops dealt in articles used aboard ships — such 
as cordage, lanterns, pulleys, sailcloth, and the 
like — ^which they displayed in their windows. 
In other streets a few stalls or a provision shop, 
with flaring lights, alone gave variety to the 
long line of dingy houses, swarming with miser- 
able women and poor children, who hung about 
the doorsteps for a breath of air. 

In pursuing his way through one of these 
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Streets, a lady had passed him dressed in deep 
mourning. The respectability of her attire 
would alone have drawn attention to her in 
that place, but Carrell had passed her without 
seeing her face, and it was not until she had 
proceeded some distance down the street that 
he became convinced that the lady was Isabel 
Frere. 

Why was she in deep mourning? and for 
what reason could she be walking there at that 
hour ? The shops were beginning to dose, but 
the gas was still burning brightly in a shed on 
the opposite side of the way as she turned the 
corner of the street, and he caught a glimpse of 
her features. He looked after her for a mo- 
ment, and saw her enter a poor house, where 
the door was opened by a child in rags. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



lOlWS. 



Caeeell remained motionless for some time, 
gazing at the house which Isabel Frere had 
entered. By what singular accident had she 
once more crossed his path in the very crisis of 
his destiny ? The miserable aspect of the street, 
the lateness of the hour, the readiness with 
which she had been admitted by the child in 
rags, increased the mystery of that sudden 
apparition. 

He was in a kind of stupor, in which things 
about him seemed unreal. All the current of 
his thoughts had changed to wonderment at 
that strange meeting. He walked to and fro 
until the few shops that had still remained open 
were closed and the street was dark. The 
women and children who had been loitering 
about in groups, had entered their dwellings 
and shut the doors. Only a few dim lights 
were visible in windows here and there; but 
he lingered still, watching the house for some 
further token of her presence. 
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The church clocks had struck eleven before 
the door re-opened and she issued into the 
street again. A woman, holding in her hand a 
rush-candle, accompanied her to the threshold 
of the door, where her visitor bade her good- 
night. Carrell was near enough to hear the 
woman bless her and return her salutation as 
Isabel walked quickly away. It was evident 
that she had not observed him ; but he dared 
not follow her. An irresistible curiosity, more- 
over, led him to cross the road and interrogate 
the woman, who was still looking after her 
visitor, while sheltering the flickering light of 
the candle with her hand. 

* It is a late hour for a lady^to walk in this 
neighbourhood alone,' he said, addressing the 
woman. ' Was there no one to protect her on 
her way home ? ' 

The woman stepped back into the doorway, 
and held up the candle to survey her questioner. 

*No one but me, sir,' she replied; *and I 
must not leave my daughter, for the doctor 
can't tell any hour but she may die.' 

*Had the lady far to go?' 

* Not very far ; but it is across the dock-gates, 
which is a lonely part, as I often think. You're 
a stranger here, sir, I see.' 

* How do you judge ? ' 
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* By your not knowing the Lady in Black/ 
replied the woman. 'Everybody knows her 
hereabouts, and indeed, sir, though it's late, 
she's not in such danger as one might think. 
Nobody ever harmed her yet, nor ever will, 
please God.' 

The woman looked poor and miserable, but 
it was evident, from her tone and language, 
that she had been, at some time, in a better 
station. Her voice grew thinner and weaker 
as she added — 

'Excuse me, sir, I must go. There is no 
one with my daughter now but a little child.' 

' Stay one moment,' said Carrell, as he laid 
his hand upon her arm with an abruptness 
which startled her. 'I knew this lady once, 
though she has, perhaps, forgotten me. I am 
anxious to learn why she is in mourning.' 

'No one knows, sir. Some say it is on 
account of trouble that happened to her once ; 
but I think it is only because it is quiet and 
respectable, and suits her way of life. You 
see, she goes about much in this poor part, 
where ladies in fine clothes are not often seen.' 

' But why does she walk alone ? ' 

' Oh ! for that matter, very few would care 
to go where she goes. You see, her pleasure 
is to help poor people, particularly those who 
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have sick children, and no one else to nurse 
them. But for her, tnany a one would have 
died, for the parish won't help much, if you 
have a bit of pride, and don't Uke to go into 
the workhouse ; and how can a poor mother 
nurse a sick child properly, when she has' to 
work all day for bread ? ' 

* To be sure — ^to be sure,' said her questioner 
impatiently ; ' but doe? the lady spend all her 
time in this way ? ' 

* All, sir. Day and night, as I may say, she 
works for us poor folks. I wish you could 
hear my daughter talk of her ; but she is asleep 
now.' 

' Then it was to visit your sick daughter that 
she came here to-night ? ' 

* Yes, sir ; she always has done since my 
child has been so bad, though the lady is 
obliged to come late now, for she has much to 
do in this way. It would do you good indeed 
to see the poor child's eyes brighten up when 
she comes in. I raise her a bit in the bed, and 
she sits up awhile till she feels tired, and then 
she sleeps so well that it seems to give her life 
again.' 

The woman paused and held the door, as if 
anxious to go ; but Carrell still hesitated. 

* Forgive me for detaining you,' he said, * but 
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I am interested in your story of this lady's life. 
I am, fortunately, able *to aid a little in her 
good work.' He drew out his purse, and placed 
some money in the woman's hand. 'This 
will, perhaps, enable you to spare a little time 
to attend to your child,' he added. 

The woman looked at the coin and then at 
the stranger, as if bewildered by her sudden 
good fortune. After an effort to thank him, 
she raised her apron to her eyes and began to 
cry. 

' Life has matter enough for tears,' said her 
benefactor. * Calm yourself, and teU me more 
about this good lady. Did she not marry a rich 
man some time since ? An officer in the army, 
I think, was to have been her husband.' 

' No, sir,' replied the woman. ' The gossips 
said she was going to marry the nephew of a 
lord ; but it was idle talk. She is stiU Miss 
Frere ; and as for riches, I can answer that she 
has none.' 

' And does she do all this good without 
money ? ' 

* Oh yes ; and it is easy enough to her, for 
she does not mind trouble, and when pdor 
people talk of gratitude she tells them that she 
labours for her own peace of mind, and is well 
paid by that for all she does. Poor thing, she 
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hardly knows the want of money, for none of 
us would like her to know how we pinch some- 
times.' 

The woman ceased, but he felt a singular 
fascination in lingering there. It had been long 
since he had been able to take interest in a 
sunple narrative such as that with which the 
poor mother of the sick child had unconsciously 
touched him. Every word of her story had 
sunk into his heart, thriUing him with a strange 
delight. His imagination dwelt on her sketch of 
the Lady in Black, until he seemed to know in 
that moment every action of her life. Was this 
the woman whom he had pictured to himself as 
being without pity for his sufferings, giving cre- 
dence to the calumnies of his enemies, indifferent 
to the fact that it was the accident of their ac- 
quaintance which had directed attention to his 
hiding-place and brought upon him the miseries 
which he had endured ? He seemed to have 
been hving in a dream from which he had but 
jast awakened. 

'I may possibly see you again,' he said. 
* Your child will need your presence now.' 

* May I tell the lady your name ? ' asked the 
woman. ' She will be pleased to know that a 
friend of hers has helped us.' 

*It would be useless,' he answered. *My 
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acquaintance is but slight, and my name would 
not be known to her. Say only, if you please, 
that one who had lost even the sense of what is 
generous and good, was moved by her example 
to do one unselfish act. Good-night.' 

The woman looked at him in wonderment 
as she returned his salutation ; but her visitor 
walked briskly away and was soon out of sight. 

He wandered on that night through street 
after street as before, taking httle note of dis- 
tance or of time. 

The events of the last two days — his visit to 
Byfleet, his lonely ride to Krbright, his discovery 
of his rival and Laura Stapleton in the wood, 
his angry altercation with Gray at the banking- 
house, his interview with Cousins, and his en- 
gagement with him for the morrow — still 
haunted his memory; but indistinctly, like 
things of a time long gone by. 

He had no heart to return to his lodging that 
night. Day began to dawn bright, and cool, 
and clear, as he found himself in the open 
country. The dew lay heavily on the grass, and 
hung thick in the webs upon the hedges, and 
settled in silvery drops in the hollow of leaves. 
As thie hght increased, all nature seemed to 
ghtter in the level rays of the sun. People were 
astir even at that early hour — mechanics carry- 
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ing bundles, going to their work ; poor women 
on their way to labour in the fields ; men lead- 
ing horses drawing farm-carts, which lumbered 
and rattled on the dusty road. Beside a bushy 
common, which seemed to be a clearing on the 
border of a wood, some men were working in a 
saw-pit, and he lingered there to watch them. 
The pit was formed rudely, and evidently for 
a temporary purpose. A huge elm, that had 
been felled and lopped close to the spot, was 
laid across it, and the men were busily engaged 
in cutting it lengthways. Carrell sat upon 
another trunk near by, to beat the dust from 
his shoes, and rest for awhile. A sharp terrier 
dog who was lying upon the men's jackets on 
the ground, snapped and growled at the in- 
truder, but soon coiled himself up again, as if 
satisfied of his power to protect the property of 
his masters. 

The men's work was hard ; but both were 
singing cheerfully. The huge saw rose and fell, 
and cut deeper and deeper into the hne marked 
out for their guidance. The busy sound, and 
the cheery voices of the mea were soothing. 
Carrell thought of the days when he had earned 
his living by labour even harder than theirs, 
and when even under persecution he had kept 
a cheerful temper. The life of selfishness and 
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intriguing in which he had Kved for some time, 
seemed to him a feverish fancy that had dis- 
tressed his waking hours, hke the uncouth 
forms which had gathered round him in his 
old fits of despondency. He would gladly at 
that moment have exchanged the empty honour 
he had won by means so base, for a life of 
honest labour such as theirs. 

The men had breakfasted on hunches of 
bread, and tea, which a woman had brought 
them in a tin bottle ; and the sun was high in 
the heavens before Carrell rose and went on 
his way. He could hear the ripping noise of 
the saw and the sound of their voices long 
after he had left them. His rest had refreshed 
him ; the contemplation of their cheerful labour 
had calmed the excitement of his brain; the 
bright daylight and the signs of life and in- 
dustry about him had dispelled the gloomy 
thoughts of the night before. 

A longing to free himself from his recent 
connections, and to seek in a new sphere for 
some honest path of industry, grew stronger and 
stronger within him. His envy and jealousy of 
Gray, his evil determination to betray him to 
Cousins in exchange for his own safety, and 
for the gratification of his malignant passions, 
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seemed to have vanished with the darkness of 
that night, and left no trace. His sudden pas- 
sion for Laura Stapleton, his bUnd worship of 
a woman whom he knew to be worldly and 
selfish, appeared to him now only as a kind of 
madness which had possessed him for awhile. 
Such a love was only possible in one as base as 
he had been : with the awakening of a better 
spirit it had gone for ever. 

The scenes in which he had borne a part 
during the last few months, were crowded in 
his memory like the history of a lifetime. All 
the horrors that he had endured in the old days 
of his struggle for existence, seemed to him as 
nothing compared with the degradation in which 
he had so lately rested content. The world had 
treated him harshly, men's cruelty had driven 
him to despair; but he remembered now the 
kindnesses which he had received from stran- 
gers: the simple honesty and goodness of 
Stedman and his wife ; the rough compassion of 
the soldiers who had been compelled by their 
duty to shoot him down when he resisted ; the 
dangerous service rendered him by the un- 
known hand that had aided his escape from 
the guard-ward. Even Ghindley's tenderness 
towards him in the darkest hours of his de- 
spondency touched him once more. For what, 
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he thought, had the old man done but succumb 
to the evil influence of Cousins, into whose 
power he himself had been on the brink of 
falling? He knew weU the terrorism which 
Cousins exercised over those who were depen- 
dent on him, and how weak the unhappy lawyer 
was to resist him. He remembered that he 
himself had taught the old man to be a spy, and 
had corrupted his simple nature by his selfish 
m»dm. '.My p„«i.taent w« j«.C he n. 
fleeted ; ' I have sown evil, and yet I wondered 
at the fruit.' 

He had determined to fly. His plans were 
already formed. He would disappear fi:om the 
scenes which had grown so hateful in his eyes, 
and would strive to make amends for the 
wrongs that he had committed by a life of 
honest industry in some obscure position, where 
there would yet be a hope of escaping detec- 
tion. The thought itself fiUed him with a 
pleasure to which he had long been a stranger. 
Poverty had now no terrors in his eyes as com- 
pared with the prospect of returning to that 
atmosphere of plotting and intrigue into which 
the accident of Cousins' patronage had thrown 
him. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



MORE LIGHT. 



It was afternoon when Carrell returned to his 
chambers with the intention of making hasty 
preparations for flight. He wrote a letter for 
Cousins, to be posted when his plans were 
completed, in which he informed that intriguing 
money-lender that he had considered his pro- 
posal, and had determined rather to abandon 
his position than to become the instrument of 
his designs. To Gray he wrote a longer letter, 
in which he renounced his partnership, and 
informed him of his intention to quit the life in 
which he had lately engaged.* He expressed 
regret for the persecution to which he had long 
subjected him, and asked forgiveness for the 
part that he had played. Finally he exhorted 
him to make efforts for extricating himself from 
those dishonourable transactions in which his 
attachment to Laura Stapleton had involved 
him. 

Having made these preparations, and put 
together, in a box and portmanteau, such valu- 
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ables as could be easily carried, he went out 
again, and left with the porter the rent of his 
chambers, with an intimation that it was his 
intention to relinquish them. 

' The old man,' said the porter, * has been 
here every day, sir. He seemed very anxious 
for your return,' 

Carrell knew he meant Grindley. 

* When was he last here ? ' he asked. 
'Only this morning,' rephed the porter. 

' But he is always here, for that matter, except 
in the middle of the day, when, I think, he has 
business somewhere.' 

' Did he ask for me ? ' enquired Carrell. 

' He does nothing else when you don't come 
home,' said the porter. ' Only last night my 
missis looked out of her window, and saw him 
waiting there against the bar. He's the most 
patient old man we ever knew. It was past 
midnight then ; and goodness knows how much 
longer he stayed there.' 

Carrell was surprised at this information. 
'How long has he been accustomed to do 
this ? ' he enquired. 

* As long as you have been here, sir,' replied 
the man. 'He never goes to your chambers 
until he knows you are there; but he hasn't 
often waited so late. Between you and me,' 
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added the man in a confidential whisper, as he 
tapped his forehead in further token of his 
meaning, ^ I think the old gentleman is a little 
wrong here.' 

* Why so?' 

*You see,' replied the porter, *he's got a" 
fixed idea, and that is a sort of lunacy — a' ^ 
monomania, as people call it.' '»^ 

'What idea is that?' 

' Well,' replied the porter, 'it seems he thinkri: • 
himself a sort of protector of yours, sir — at least, 
so my wife thinks. He told her yesterday, that 
he thought something must have happened to 
you, and that he should never see you again. 
He seemed depressed, and said he feared it was^ • 
his fault ; and then he sat down in a chair in' 
the lodge here, and began to moan and rock 
himself to and fi:o in a childish way.' 

' Poor Grindley,' said Carrell ; ' he is very 
weak, but he means well. Send him to me if 
he comes to-day.' 

' Very good, sir,' said the man. ' He is sure 
to be here before long, if I know anything of 
his ways.' 

The porter's unexpected information on the 
subject of Grindley's anxiety for his safety, had 
re-awakened CarreU's regard for the old man. 

VOL. IIL p 
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It was entirely inconsistent with Cousins' account 
of his treachery. It was possible that he had 
been deceived, and had done his poor patient 
friend an injustice. And yet how else could 
Cousins have obtained that exact information 
about the marks which he bore about him? 
Grindley had constantly attended him ; had fre- 
quently found him sleeping, and had had many 
opportunities for that prying which Cousins had 
allied so plausibly. There was no one else in 
the circle of their acquaintance who would have 
been likely to make such a discovery. It was 
hard to beheve that the old man had not been 
the author of that cruel injury; but the solici- 
tude that he had shown, and which even the 
porter and his wife had remarked, would at 
least show his regret and sorrow ; for it was 
impossible to doubt his sincerity. All was now 
prepared for flight ; but Carrell lingered awhile, 
listening, as he so often had done before in their 
poor lodging in Marylebone, for the old man's 
footsteps. 

It was nearly dusk before he arrived. Cousins 
had despatched him that afternoon on an errand^ 
which had occupied him long beyond the usual 
hour of his departure ; but Grindley lost no time 
in hastening to the entrance in Vigo Street, where 
he learnt with joy that his friend had returned 
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The old man hurried along the passage till 
he came to the chambers which Carrell occupied, 
and knocked faintly on the wainscot. 

Carrell opened the door quickly to that well- 
known summons. 

* Oh, dear,' said the old man, * I wish I had 
known you had been going for so long ; but 
it's no matter, now I see you safe. How cheer- 
ful you look ! I fancied you had gone in the 
country. May I sit down ? ' 

* Of course/ said Carrell. * I have to thank 
you for kind enquiries, Grindley.' 

* Ah,' said the old man, with a slight con- 
fusion, * have they told you ? That was nothing ; 
but I own I was anxious, for I never knew you 
so long away before. But it is of no conse- 
quence. I know I am foolish, and take alarm 
at trifles ; that is my way. We can't all be 
strong and brave, I suppose.' 

The old man's simple talk touched Carrell 
deeply. He rejoiced that he had waited for his 
return, for all doubt that Cousins' accusations 
had been a mere ruse, now vanished from his 
mind. 

* Not strong and brave, perhaps,' said Carrell ; 
* but we may be kind and thoughtful for each 
other, if we do not wUfuUy shut our hearts 
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against all that is human — all that makes the 
miseries of life endurable/ 

The old man looked up in wonderment 
* How you have changed,* he said. * But I 
knew you were in better spirits the moment I 
entered. Now, I'll tell you a secret,' he con- 
tinued. 'I have looked forward many a day 
to this change. Ay, even when you talked so 
cruelly that anybody might have thought you 
harder than Cousins himself, I said to myself, 
"His troubles have made him unfeeling; but 
wait awhile. He was never unfeeling towards 
me. By-and-by, when all this good fortune 
goes on increasing, and he comes to be the head 
of all the firm in Bamardiston's, as he will be 
one day, he'll forget all that he's suffered — ^ay, 
even the troubles that once drove him mad — 
and will be as kind and generous to others as I 
have found him." And so I think you will be, 
for I never heard you talk like this before. 
Ah! it's a happy change. We will have no 
more of that fretfulness; no more of that 
repining at life ; no more rejoicing over poor 
folks' troubles, just because we have had 
troubles of our own ; no more spyihg about, 
or jealous prying into other men's movements. 
We will live honestly and do our best, and care 
for no one's imkindness.' 
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Carrell was delighted with Grindley's enthu- 
siasm, and was in no mood to check his sudden 
flow of eloquence. 

' And what then ? ' he asked. 

* What then ? ' repeated the old man, rising 
from his seat in his excitement, and leaning on 
the back of a chair with one arm, while he 
sawed the air with the other in the manner of 
a tavern orator — ^'what then? Why, every- 
thing then. The world shall go as merrily with 
us as a wedding-bell. As for Cousins, he can't 
hurt me. I defy him. I shall be too happy 
in my heart to take heed of his harsh words ; 
or if he should annoy me sometimes, there's 
peace and escape from his control at night. I 
shall be free then, if you'll only let me come 
here, and I find you unchanged, and never see 
you drop again into those old fits of spleen and 
melancholy. But I know you won't. Your 
troubles are ended now. You will grow rich, 
and riches will make you happy. You will not 
do as I have done — ^waste substance, life, every- 
thing, and grow reckless while indulging in a 
degrading vice. Money is useless to me. . Eiches 
would turn me wild again. He's my best Mend 
who wishes me poor, if not too poor to Kve de- 
cently. But you will rise higher and higher, 
and make good use of wealth, and marry some 
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good woman, and be happy. That will be 
after my time, perhaps. I am an old man, and 
very weak, though sometimes I indulge the 
fancy that it will come before I die. It does 
no harm at least to think so.' 

The old man passed his hand across his fore- 
head, as if exhausted by his long harangue. He 
was breathless and agitated as he sank into the 
chair again. 

' You are good to me indeed, Grindley,' said 
Carrell ; ' far better than I deserve. I knew 
before what I owed you — my life, at least. 
And yet I have done you, in thought at any 
rate, the cruellest injustice.' 

' Done me injustice ? ' repeated the old man 
wonderingly. *How Qould you do me injustice ?' 

' It is nothing,' said Carrell. ' I alluded to it 
only that you may know how Httle I was capa- 
ble till now of appreciating your generosity and 
goodness. It shames me even to hint at it ; but 
I had been deceived, played upon, tricked by a 
scoundrel of a worse type even than that ideal 
to which I once aspired. It was Cousins who 
slandered you, who poisoned my heart against 
you, so that but for an accident I might even now 
have left this place for ever, and never known 
the cruel falsehood of which I was the victim.' 

' Oh, pray tell me more,' said Grindley. 'What 
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did Cousins say P I am a&aid I am more guilty 
than you dream of.' 

* It is enough,' said Carrell. ^ I am satisfied. 
Let it pass and be forgotten.' 

' No, no 1 ' said the old man, ' it is true. Oh, 
dear I ' and he covered his face with his hands, 
and sobbed aloud. 

* What is true ? ' asked his companion. * I 
will not believe it, save from your own lips. 
Why should you, who have been so faithful to 
the last, pry into secrets that I thought hidden 
from every eye, and give me into the power of 
a tyrant whose oppression you know only too 
weU?' 

* I will tell you all about it,' cried his com- 
panion. ' It has troubled me for many a day — 
even in sleep sometimes. That night when I 
found you dying, as I thought, I loosened your 
collar, and threw open your shirt, to give you 
air, and then I saw what I had no wish to see, 
for I fastened your collar again, and hid it, 
never thinking, on my honour, to speak of it to 
any soul.' 

'Ah,' exclaimed Carrell, 'I understand it now. 
You saw the scar of a buUet-wound and the 
mark of a letter on my breast ? ' 

*Idid.' 

* They are the badge of my past naiseries, 
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•which I hoped to have forgotten,' said Carrell 
sorrowfully ; ' but why did you not tell me that 
you had seen theae things ? ' 

* Oh, forgive me ! ' exclaimed the unhappy 
Giindley, as he knelt at Carrell's feet and wrung 
his hands imploringly. ' I did not dare. I knew 
I had let fall this secret in Cousins' hearing. 
You remember that morning after, when I went 
to Cousins and asked him to find you employ- 
ment ? ' 

' I remember welL' 

'I had been excited by the events of that 
night. I was weak and exhausted. I dropped 
into my old habit. It was not the first time 
that my weakness had brought ruin upon those 
whom I had no thought to injure. I had a 
foolish notion that it would move compassion 
in that man, and induce him to help you, and 
so, in my drunken folly, I let out the thing I 
should have hidden.' 

. ' And was it after this that Cousins desired 
you to bring me to him ? ' 

' It was,' replied the old man. ' He locked 
me up imtil I was more sober, and then bade me 
take to you that work as a test of your abihty.' 

' I see the scheme now, Grindley,' he said. 
'He placed me in Bamardiston's through 
Skelterdale for no object but to make me his 
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spy — ^his instrument for the basest purposes. 
But, thank Heaven, he has failed. There, take 
my hand, and with it my forgiveness. All will 
be forgotten now. I have broken free from 
this bad life. See, here are my preparations. 
To-night I leave this place, never, I hope, to 
return. Henceforth, with Heaven's help, I will 
lead a better life, without those riches which 
you have wished me, but with something better, 
still, an easier conscience, freedom from re- 
straint, and the consciousness of having escaped 
even from a lower degradation than that hate- 
fill life which I have lived of late.' 

The old man glanced nervously at the signs 
of preparation to which Carrell had pointed. 

'Perhaps it is better,' he murmured; 'but 
how can I forgive myself for having been the 
cause of this ? ' 

' Come, come,' said Carrell. ' You have said 
there shall be no more repining. After all, 
this accident has done me no harm. It was 
impossible that I could remain here. Help me 
to get away, for I cannot stay another night. 
Cousins wiU know of my flight in the morning, 
and he will have it in his power to set my old 
enemies upon me. I shall be, I hope, in safety 
before then, though not far off — at least, at 
present. I can communicate with you at the 
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old place, aad we may yet meet under happier 
circumstances.' 

The old man trembled. 

' Will you leave me again to Cousins' mercy?' 
he asked imploringly. 

' Unhappily, I am powerless to help you,' 
replied Carrell, 'except with a little money, 
of which you will find a memorandum in my 
drawer. My life can only be what it has 
hitherto been — ^a struggle to get bread while 
hiding in obscurity to escape fi^om a degrading 
punishment. It would be useless — ^it would be 
cruel to involve you in my misfortunes. The 
tjnraony of Cousins is odious enough ; but there 
is a worse fate even than that, to which I dare 
not expose you.' 

The old man pleaded piteously. ' Let me 
only go with you,' he said, 'and I will be 
no burden, indeed I will not. I'll work at 
something, if it be only menial labour — what 
matters, so that I am free from this thraldom ? 
I have never told you aH that I have sufiered. 
Many a time, when I hved alone in the house 
where you knew me first, I have looked at deep 
waters at night-time, longing to plunge in and 
escape by death from the miseries and humilia- 
tions that I had come to endure. It is bitter 
enough to bear, even now. I was bom to a 
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better life. I inherited some property and a 
business, which should have set me above the 
need of any man's patronage, but I squandered 
all. I fell into an evil habit, and my vice 
became my master. I ruined not only myself, 
but others. I saw my poor wife droop, heart- 
broken, at the sight of my fall, and still I went 
on my way. I seemed powerless to resist. By- 
and-by there came a time when all was gone ; 
nothing was left me but to purchase sustenance 
at this man's price. I did not know then the 
penalty that I should have to pay for my folly. 
But that is past now. I have gained something 
from Cousins' domination. It has broken me, 
by degrees, of my old habits. I am a sober 
man. You need not fear me. I will serve you 
faithfully, and will never drink, or talk of these 
things which have unhappily become knowd 
to me. Give me but a chance of being with 
you. At the worst, we can but part, and I wUl 
do what you please. I will even go back to 
Cousins, if it becomes necessary. Anything I 
will do, if you will but promise not to leave 
me.' 

Carrell hesitated, but it was but for a mo- 
ment. The old man's pleading wrung his heart. 
His voice faltered as he answered — 

* It shall be as you wish. Indeed, I knew 
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not how I coiild part with you ; but I shrank 
from this for your sake. We shall share our 
fate together, each domg his best for the other. 
K the worst comes, we will bear it as cheerfully 
as we are able.' 

The old man set to work packing another 
portmanteau with articles which could be 
carried. He worked with the glee of a child 
setting forth on some joyfiil hoUday. When all 
was finished, he went out and called a cab, into 
which he conveyed the portmanteaus and boxes, 
one by one, while Carrell gave instructions to 
the driver to go first to Grindley's lodgings in 
Marylebone. 

They took the way through Park Lane. It 
was a beautiful evening. The sim had set, and 
left the west ftdl of rosy tints, above which 
the evening star shone out alone, large and 
luminous, in spite of the Ungering light. Carrell 
opened the windows for the air. A soft wind 
rustled the leaves upon the trees, and stirred 
them gently on the groimd. The season was 
at an end. and even the unfashionable few who 
linger in town, and ride in the Kow in late 
August, had passed out of the park-gates and 
gone home to dinner. But there were two late 
riders who crossed the road in front of the cab 
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in their way from Chesterfield Street to the 
park-gates which front that thoroughfare. The 
voice of one of them caught Carrell's ear as the 
vehicle drew up to let them pass. He knew it 
well, as he knew the light laugh which the re- 
mark of the speaker drew forth from his com- 
panion. The riders were Arthur Gray and 
Laura Stapleton, the latter of whom had re- 
turned to town that afternoon. It was evident 
that all that secrecy and caution which Gray 
had so long practised were now at an end, and 
that Gray had no longer any desire to conceal 
their acquaintance from the world. 

Carrell could see them again through the 
park railings as the cab pursued its way. Their 
horses were walking, and they were almost alone 
in the ride. Now and then they passed a spot 
where there was an opening in the foUage beyond 
them, and Carrell could distinguish plainly the 
slender figure of Laura Stapleton against the cool 
light of the evening sky as she stooped to pat her 
horse upon the neck. Then they passed into a 
deeper shade, and were soon lost to sight in the 
gloom beneath the trees. It was the last time 
that he was destined to meet them. As their 
figures melted into the dusk of the roadway, so 
did his relations with the Stapletons and with 
the bank fede into the past to be forgotten. 
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' Did you remark a lady and gentleman who 
passed just now on horseback, Grindley ? ' asked 
Carrell of his companion. 

The old man answered that he had observed 
them. 

'Mark how I am changed,' said Carrell. 
'Only yesterday that sight would have filled 
me with envy and hatred. To-night I can see 
this with no worse feehng than compassion for 
the man who is being drawn deeper and deeper 
into sin by the jEascination of the worthless 
woman by his side.' 

Arrived at Qrindley's lodgings, the old man 
soon made into packages the few articles of 
value which he possessed, and having paid the 
landlady's claim for rent, placed them on the 
cab with the boxes and portmanteaus. 

' Where to, sir ? ' asked the driver. 

Carrell whispered to Grindley, '1 had hardly 
thought of that in the excitement of these 
changes. It is too late to seek for lodgings to- 
night. The hotel, Euston Square,' he said to 
the driver. ' We can find a temporary shelter 
there,' he remarked to his companion, as he 
entered the cab again. 

The man touched his hat and drove sharply 
away, leaving groups of women and children at 
doors and street-comers, staring in wonderment 
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at the unusual apparition of two gentlemen in a 
cab, encumbered with much luggage, driving 
away at the seaside season from a dilapidated 
house in that miserable quarter of the town. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



SOWING TROUBLE. 



The public appearance of Arthur Gray and 
Laura Stapleton in London had attracted little 
attention at that languid period of the year. 
Cousins, whose mind had been occupied by 
schemes for discovering the hiding-place of 
CarreU and his companion, had heard nothing 
of it, when Skelterdale called upon him one 
morning with a copy of the Morning Post of 
that day, and directed the attention of his friend 
to the following announcement, under the head 
of ' Marriages : '— 

On the 10th instant, at C!obham, Surrey, by the Reverend 
Edward Mawson, Arthur Gray, Esquire, of Saint James's 
Place, London, to Laura Stapleton, only daughter of the 
late Grosvenor Stapleton, Esquire, of Montpellier, Depart- 
ment of the Herault, France. 

Cousins read the paragraph attentively, and 
repeated the words, *Cobham, Surrey,' as if 
puzzled to account for their association with 
that locality. 

* The mystery is out at last,' said Skelterdale. 
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* I suppose the gossipers who accused me of 
running away with her will be satisfied now. 
But who would have thought that Gray was the 
man ? I never saw him speak to her in my 
life. By Jove, it was quietly done.' 

* Gray is a sly dog/ remarked the money- 
lender. * But I had fathomed his secret. This 
afiair had been long in train.' 

* The deuce it had ! ' exclaimed his lordship. 

* That is more wonderful still.' 

' Skelterdale/ said Cousins, ' when next you 
see the Countess of Sommerton, will it not be as 
well to drop a hint that there is a saying about 
town that people who keep balances at Barnar- 
diston's may one day wish that they had pre- 
ferred the Bank of England ? ' 

' No, hang it,' rephed Skelterdale. * That 
would be mean. Fair rivalry, you know ; but 
I'm not going to do anything shabby.' 

' As you please,' answered Cousins ; * but how 
is your noble mamma ever to take up those ac- 
ceptances which I have renewed for her so often 
at your request, if you permit her to lose a for- 
tune through bhnd confidence in a banking- 
house?' 

His visitor was now becoming interested in 
these innuendoes. He lighted a cigar somewhat 
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nervously, and began to smoke by way of 
steadying his faculties. When he had finished 
this ceremony, and taken up his position in an 
easy attitude astride a chair, he delivered him- 
self of the following somewhat incoherent though 
not unexpressive remark — 

' Why, you don't mean to say that the — eh ? 
Come now. What a fellow you are I ' 

' I say only what the world will say,' re- 
turned Cousins. 'Does not everybody know 
that the man who marries Laura Stapleton must 
be as reckless as a ruined gamester ? ' 

' Pooh ! ' ejaculated his lordship. ' You have 
picked up that notion from jealous women who 
can't bear the sight of one handsomer and more 
accomplished than themselves. There are a 
thousand plain girls more extravagant, whom 
nobody ever talks of.' 

' Ah,' said Cousins, * I forgot ; you are one 
of her numerous lovers. Shall I give you an- 
other reason ? ' 

* Do,' replied Skelterdale, whose infatuation 
had been by no means diminished by Laura 
Stapleton's rejection of his suit, or her prefer- 
ence for another. ' Pray give another ; and 
let it be a better one.' 

Cousins walked to the door which separated 
his room from the outer office, turned the handle 
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to convince himself that it was quite closed, and 
returned to his seat. 

* Do you remember Joyce, whom you induced 
your mother, at my request, to recommend to 
the bank ? ' he enquired. 

* Perfectly. The fellow who was afterwards 
taken into a sort of partnership. I met him at 
a concert at the Stapletons' in Hertford Street 
one night. Didn't know him at aU till Laura 
pointed him out.' 

* Did not his sudden rise strike you as strange ? ' 

* Never gave it a thought, upon my word,' 
replied Skelterdale ; ' though very glad, of 
course, our young jfriend turned out so well.' 

' The oddest thing,' continued Cousins, with- 
out noticing his companion's reply, * is that this 
young man has just as suddenly vanished. The 
partnership is at an end, I hear ; the gentleman's 
chambers at the Albany abandoned ; and Arthur 
Gray become once more the sole representative 
ofBamardi8ton& Company.' 

Skelterdale's intellect was not of a suggestive 
kind. In order to draw his attention to a moral, 
it was necessary to point it strongly. 

* What are you driving at ?' he enquired. 

' I have a theory,' replied Cousins, ' which, 
of course, may be right or wrong. This fellow 
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disappeared one night, and took my crack- 
brai;^ old friend Grindley mth him. I fancy 
that the same influence which had induced Gray 
to give him a life salary as a junior partner in 
the house, was brought to bear at the last mo- 
ment to compel the banker to pension him, by 
way of breaking with his questionable connec- 
tions before marriage.' 

' Do you think that ? ' enquired Skelterdale, 
who, beyond a vague notion that the influence 
referred to must be something like that sort of 
influence by which a place-hunter obtains an 
office under Government, had no conception of 
the details of the transaction to which Cousins 
had darkly referred. 

* Depend upon it,' said Cousins, who had 
reason for being anxious to impress these sus- 
picions upon his visitor, ' Joyce had learnt more 
of the afiairs of the bank than was convenient 
for Gray. Do you perceive ? ' 

A faint glimmer of light now broke upon the 
young nobleman's feeble understanding. 

' I see it,' he said. ' But, upon my honour, 
this is serious. Now, it certainly was strange 
that this young fellow should have advanced at 
such a pace ; and his sudden disappearance does 
look like Eh?' 

The last exclamation was drawn forth by a 
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gesture of Cousins, intended to restrain him 
from uttering a libeUous word. 

' No occasion to say more/ remarked Cousins, 
' you and I understand one another. We need 
not proclaim these things in the market-places ; 
but it would be folly not to act on a hint when 
the interests of one's nearest relative are at 
stake.' 

Having thus carefully sown the seed of ugly 
rumours in connection with Barnardiston & 
Company, and congratulated himself on the fact 
that his young friend's habits were not of that 
cautious kind which prevents a man communi- 
cating to other people suspicions of this nature. 
Cousins sat down, as soon as Skelterdale had 
departed, to write a note to Mrs. Stapleton, con- 
gratulating her on the marriage, and asking for 
a speedy settlement of the loans for which her 
daughter and herself had become responsible. 
This letter he despatched to the house in Hert- 
ford Street, with a request that it might be 
forwarded to the lady without delay. 

Mrs. Stapleton knew well that this was a 
matter which could not be postponed. Gray 
and Laura were spending their honeymoon in 
retirement at Fir Yale. He had pleasing asso- 
ciations with that spot, which rendered it in his 
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eyes preferable to any other ; and it was con- 
venient from its proximity to town, where affau-s 
might at any moment render his presence neces- 
sary. Mrs. Stapleton communicated to her 
daughter privately the contents of Cousins' note, 
and it was agreed that it would be advisable, if 
possible, to conceal from Laura's husband the 
fact of their engagements with so notorious a 
money-lender. Mrs. Stapleton, therefore, made 
excuses on the following day, and started for 
town. She found Cousins alone. 

' Oh, you cruel creature,' she said, for Mrs. 
Stapleton had never lost faith in these blandish- 
ments, and always approached the awful Cousins 
in this simple and playfiil manner, — ' how could 
you disturb us with these matters at such a 
time ? Surely your money is safe enough now.' 

' Possibly, madam,' returned Cousins, as he 
shrugged his shoulders ; ' but the debt has been 
long outstanding, and cash is scarce.' 

' Come, now,' she urged, as she tapped her 
unsusceptible friend gently and playfully with 
her double gold eye-glass, ' we must really have 
time. Laura is now the wife of the man about 
whose intentions you were once so sceptical. 
Surely we cannot run away.' 

' I cannot tell,' answered Cousins doggedly. 
' Such an occurrence would not take the world 
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more by suiprise than your daughter's marriage 
has done. Frankly, I cannot wait/ 

Mrs. Stapleton knew, by his tone, that further 
entreaty would be useless. 

*What time can you give me to make 
arrangements ? ' she asked. 

* Till the day after to-morrow.' 

*It is impossible,' urged his visitor implor- 
ingly. * Would you have us expose our straits 
to Mr. Gray in the very week of my daughter's 
marriage ? ' 

But Cousins was inexorable. *I have told 
you often enough,' he said, * that a man who 
lent his money on the faith of Miss Staple- 
ton's matrimonial prospects, must make haste 
to get his cash, before her husband is in the 
Gazette.^ 

There was a certain significance in his tone 
which did not escape the lady's observation. 
She recalled it to mind some time afterwards, 
when she had a clearer perception of its 
meaning. 

* An excellent joke,' she said, ' but out of place 
in a sober discussion. My daughter is not about 
to break Barnardiston's banking-house.' 

Cousins smiled discreetly. 'Perhaps our 
whole conversation is a little beside the mark,' 
he said. 'There is really nothing to be said 
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but that I must have my debt by the date 
which I have named.' 

Mrs. Stapleton left her pitiless creditor with 
many protestations that he was a cruel man and 
an unreasonable creature ; and that it would be 
quite impossible to comply with his demands so 
soon ; but Cousins' decisions were like the will 
of fate. The lady returned on the morrow 
with the deed of gift from Gray to herself of the 
house and grounds at Fir Vale, together with an 
abstract of title necessary to satisfy a mortgagee 
of the property. 

' My dear Cousins/ she said, ' you are really 
too harsh to us ; but there is no resisting you. 
This Uttle place was given to me by Gray, as 
you will see. Eaise me two-thirds of the last 
purchase-money, pay yourself, and hand me the 
difference — say two hundreds.' 
. Cousins looked into the documents. 

' Who valued the place for the last purchase?' 
he enquired. 

'Toovey and Balder, the great auctioneers 
of Old Bond Street,' repUed the lady. 'It 
is just at hand. Pray let me have the cash at 
once.' 

'Give me till to-morrow,' replied Cousins, 
who was well pleased to get so complete a 
settlement of his precarious investment. ' My 
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old lawyer has bolted, or it should be done to- 
day/ 

On the morrow Mrs. Stapleton executed the 
necessary deeds in the presence of her solicitor, 
and obtained from Cousins the balance of the 
mortgage. The money was welcome, for it 
came just in time to stave off the most trouble- 
some of the creditors, who were as a thorn in 
the flesh of the trusty domestic in Hertford 
Street ; but she was anxious that Gray should 
not discover the fact of the mortgage. Cousins 
noted this fact, and her anxiety that letters on 
the subject of the transaction should not be 
directed to Fir Vale. From these circumstances, 
and the proximity of Cobham, at the church 
of which village the marriage had taken place. 
Cousins came to the correct conclusion that 
Gray and Laura were spending their honeymoon 
in that sequestered locality. Thus, too, the 
mystery of the disappearance of the Stapletons 
that summer was explained. The date of their 
first departure corresponded almost exactly with 
that of the deed of gift. He guessed, there- 
fore, that Gray had purchased the house and 
grounds, and presented it to the mother for the 
express purpose of carrying on that clandestine 
courtship which had been so completely success- 
ful in lulling his suspicions. 
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The trick which Gray had played him was 
humiliating ; but Cousins was consoled with 
the reflection of the success of his last ma- 
ncBuvre. He had succeeded by a lucky stroke 
in obtaining satisfaction for all his claims 
before the bursting of that cloud which now 
hung over Bamardiston's. But his hatred of 
Gray had scarcely abated. He felt convinced 
that the true solution of the disappearance of 
Carrell was that which he had sketched in his 
conversation with Skelterdale. He had been 
confident in the success of his scheme for con- 
verting Carrell into a useful aUy ; for he did 
not doubt that a man just raised from the 
lowest depth of poverty and despair would 
prefer even the degrading conditions which he 
had proposed, to a voluntary abandonment of 
his new position as a partner in a banking-house 
of high character, and a tenant of fashionable 
quarters in the Albany. His sudden flight, 
therefore, appeared to him only explainable by 
the supposition that Carrell had betrayed his 
manoeuvres to Gray, and had made an arrange- 
ment with the banker which rendered it worth 
^his while to relinquish his partnership. The 
disappearance of Grindley had added to Cousins' 
exasperation, for the old man's services were 
valuable, and could not be replaced. His 
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anxiety to discover the retreat of the fugitives 
arose, indeed, chiefly from his desire to get 
Grindley again into Ws service, for Carrell once 
captured and handed over to the authorities, 
the old man's chief support would be gone, 
and there would be nothing left for him but to 
return to his old pursuits. 

Cousins prosecuted his enquiries slowly but 
perseveringly. He had discovered Widgett's 
strange reluctance to give any information about 
the deserter, and therefore took no counsel with 
that mysterious messenger ; but he was careful 
to inform Colonel Carew that there was good 
reason to believe that the late partner in Bar- 
nardiston's, who had risen into favour so rapidly, 
and disappeared with a suddenness equally 
strange, was no other than the notorious Carrell, 
whose escape from the hospital at Borley had 
caused so much excitement. Cousins informed 
the colonel of all the circumstances of his flight 
as far as known to him. He had discovered, by 
means of a handbiU ofiering a reward, that a 
cab, encumbered with boxes and portmanteaus, 
had conveyed a gentleman and an old man 
answering Ghrindley's description on that night 
from the entrance to the Albany, in Vigo Street, 
to Marylebone, and thence to the hotel in 
Euston Square, and he recommended the 
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colonel to follow up that clue. In addition to 
those suggestions, Mr. Cousins had ventured to 
give the colonel a hint not to employ Widgett, 
for reasons which he promised to explain. 

Colonel Carew attached, at first, but little im- 
portance to this romantic story. That one of 
his soldiers who had become notorious as a 
deserter should have risen to be a partner in 
the great banking-house in which his respected 
mother and many of his aristocratic connections 
kept their cash, appeared to him too wild a notion 
to be entertained by a man in his sober senses. 
He took no step in the matter, until, having 
occasion one day to go to London and see the 
bill-discounter on urgent private business, he 
received from the latter a fiill account of the 
circumstances which had led Mr. Cousins to that 
strange conclusion. Colonel Carew now awoke 
to the importance of the information which 
Cousins had acquired. The numerous escapes 
of this man, and his defeat of all attempts to dis- 
cover his whereabouts, were among the strong- 
est evidence of that mismanagement which had 
been openly alleged against the authorities. To 
discover and arrest him now would be a triumph 
which would be worth any trouble. Cousins' 
hints as to Widgett's reluctance to discuss the 
subject of Carr ell's flight easily suggested to the 
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colonel the suspicion that the tnie explanation 
of Carreirs marvellous escapes lay in the fiict 
that there had been some collusion between 
them. He determined, therefore, to interest 
himself personally in the business, and to see 
that Goldney only had any hand in it. 

Mr. Widgett was not slow to perceive that 
there was some enquiry of importance on foot, 
in which he was not permitted to have any 
share. Goldney was now despatched on those 
journeys to May Fair, on which hitherto Widgett 
only had been employed. Goldney, indeed, 
made it no secret with his brother officer, that 
his visits there related to a new clue supposed 
to have been obtained to the whereabouts of 
the deserter Carrell ; and being no party to the 
suspicions entertained in high quarters as to 
Widgett's integrity, he did not scruple to avail 
himself of the opinions and advice of his more 
experienced colleague. 

In this way Mr. Widgett became aware that the 
pursuit of Carrell and the old man was growing 
hotter. Goldney ascertained, by much investi- 
gation and energetic prompting of the memory 
of the porter at the hotel to which the pair had 
been traced, that their luggage had been sent 
on the following day to the railway terminus at 
Bishopsgate, and thence forwarded to the Forest 
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Gbte station. The clue was a faint one ; but it 
promised something. Goldney considered that 
it was worth while to make further enquiries in 
that neighbourhood. Mr. Widgett agreed, but 
expected little result. It was the opinion of 
Goldney's senior that the sending of the luggage 
to Forest Gate station was a mere blind, and 
that Carrell and his companion had simply 
awaited its arrival there, to go on with it to 
some destination far from London. 

'likely enough,' said Goldney, 'but that's 
where I begin the search.' 

A few days later Widgett learnt the im- 
portant fact that the luggage had again been 
traced to the possession of Carrell and the old 
man. The station-master remembered its having 
been fetched from the station on the day of its 
arrival ; but how it was conveyed thence he did 
not know. 

'Carried on to the next station,' suggested 
Widgett, 'and booked again for some other 
place, so as to break the clue. I know the 
habits of these fellows pretty well.' 

Goldney assented ; but steadily pursued his 
way, until he obtained a curious confirmation of 
Widgett's suggestion. An old man and a young 
one, answering closely to the description of the 
fugitives, and encumbered with luggage, had 
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been observed on the very day in question to 
proceed by train from the next station by a 
down train. But for what destination? No 
one could tell; and here the clue seemed to 
be lost beyond hope. Goldney agreed that it 
would be idle to expect to find them in the 
neighbourhood to which his researches had con- 
ducted him ; but his mind still lingered fondly 
over the idea that the young man and his com- 
panion had joined some tribe of gipsies in that 
neighbourhood, or were living the life of merry 
outlaws under the shade of green trees some- 
where not very fiir from that locality. 

One day Goldney obtained permission to start 
on a pedestrian tour in that part of the country. 
His intention was to visit villages and fairs, 
and to peep into roadside public-houses and 
other places in which people of a wandering 
turn are sometimes to be heard of. For the 
better carrying out of this purpose, he shaved 
off his thick beard and moustache, put on a 
round cap, and contrived to give himself the 
aspect of a simple young man wandering, with 
stick and bundle, in quest of employment. 
Having at command, besides these artificial dis- 
guises, considerable ventriloquial powers, Mr. 
Goldney ventured to accost a sentry at the 
barrack-gate, who knew him perfectly well at 
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ordinary times, with a request to be informed 
of the exact distance to Borley village. 

'Borley village/ repeated the sentry medita- 
tively ; ' well, it's a little over two miles. Not 
half an hour's walk for an active young fellow 
hke you/ 

Mr. Goldney was satisfied with this pre- 
liminary test of his disguises, and went on his 
way, indulging pleasing anticipations of success. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THBEE WEEKS. 



While Mr. Cousins was thus investigating the 
private histoiy of CarreU's flight, the time 
passed happily with Arthur Gray at Byfleet. 
No hint as yet had reached him of Mrs. Staple- 
ton's transactions with his unscrupulous enemy. 
Carrell's disappearance had taken a load from 
his heart. Instead of the ruin and exposure 
which he had dreaded, he found himself sud- 
denly reheved from aU anxiety on the subject 
of his new partner. Of the causes which had 
brought about CarrelFs sudden repentance he 
knew nothing; but of its sincerity he had 
abimdant proof. In his letter to Gray, Carrell 
had drawn out a fiill statement of the money 
which he had received since his instalment in 
the bank, distinguishing what was justly due for 
his services from what had been paid to him in 
his quality of partner. This latter he regarded 
as money not earned^ but extorted from the 
banker's fears; for he had reflected that in 
the embarrassed circumstances of the bank its 
VOL. in. H 
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profits were necessarily fictitious. He therefore 
returned the amount in full, in the shape of an 
authority to dispose of his horse, his furniture 
in the Albany, and a certain portion of those 
securities in which he had invested the specu- 
lative gains of which we have spoken. 

Gray's heart was softened by these signs of a 
penitence so complete. He forgave his rival all 
the injuries that he had done him. CarreU's 
exhortations to him to make efforts to extricate 
himself from that path of dishonour on which 
he had entered, caused him a pang. But it was 
too late to go back ; and the subtle sophistry 
by which he had quieted his scruples was still 
at hand to drown remorse. 

Neither Laura nor her mother had any sus- 
picion of those embarrassments from the con- 
sequences of which Gray had thus escaped for 
awhile. The marriage had taken place quietly 
at the old church in the picturesque village of 
Cobham. Laura was happy, or at least seemed 
so. She, too, felt a rehef at the discovery that 
Gray's partner had suddenly disappeared from 
the scene, carrying with him the secret of their 
recent relations. 

The early days of their wedded life passed 
pleasantly in that beautiful spot. Mrs. Staple- 
ton had no objection to seclusion at that period. 
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when the world of London is out of town ; and 
her pride was soothed by Gray's pubUc an- 
nouncement of the marriage in the newspapers. 
Here was evidence at least that he had got over 
the scruples which had so long prevented his 
making known his intention to marry her 
daughter. Meanwhile, both Laura and her 
mother looked forward to the coming winter, 
and its promised round of pleasures. Gray had 
already taken steps for reUnquishing his bachelor 
house in Saint James's Place, and furnishing a 
mansion in Belgravia better suited for the re- 
ception of the wife of the great banker. The 
question of expense was not forgotten ; but his 
partner's disappearance had relieved him to 
some extent; and the necessity for providing 
those demands for usurious interest with which 
Cousins had long oppressed him was at an end. 
Besides this, some display was necessary to a man 
in his position, and was not without its uses in 
inspiring confidence in the minds of customers. 
As to the sums which he had appropriated, it 
seemed to him that a very slight departure from 
the rigid rules of safe banking would enable 
him, if not exceptionally unfortunate in his 
speculations, to replace them so as to leave no 
trace of the transactions. Happily these frauds 
had been known to no one but himself and 

h2 
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Joyce, of whose discretion he had no longer 
any fear. 

Happiness seemed at last to be within his 
•reach. In one week he had risen from despair 
to the possession of almost all that he desired. 
In spite of the machinations of Cousins, the 
spying of the old man in black, and the 
treachery of his late partner, he had married 
the woman whom he loved. The clouds which 
had darkened his horizon were clearing away ; 
the future seemed to grow brighter every day. 
Country folks who saw them pass leisurely on 
horseback along the shady lanes, remarked the 
happy faces of the newly-married pair, and 
praised the beauty of the bride, and the manly 
bearing of her husband. 

Days such as these repaid the unfortunate 
banker for many an anxious hour and sleepless 
night. He went to town twice a week. A 
certain amoimt of personal superintendence of 
the affairs of the bank was absolutely necessary, 
*for there were transactions which he only 
could attend to. But he did not stay long. 
The same afternoon found him again at Laura's 
side. 

It was a dreamy, indolent existence, in which 
a man with even greater cares than his might 
easily forget the world. His delight was to 
ride with Laura in the woods, or along the 
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banks of the Wey, or across the moorland 
district by Silver Meer Pond and Wisley. When 
inclined for a longer excursion, they rode far 
away over the dark sandy tracts between Win- 
dlesham and Bagshot; or mounted to catch 
the pleasant breeze upon the chalk downs by 
Merrow and Clandon. 

Sometimes Laura sketched in the woods, 
while Gray stood beside her, watching the 
progress of a drawing in water-colours of a 
rushy pool just darkened by a passing cloud ; 
or of some giant tree, whose moist shadow 
clothed the ground about its roots with moss 
for many a yard. When dusk drew nigh, she 
played to him or sang ; and now and then a 
late stroller in the woods was startled by a 
sweet voice issuing from some spot unseen 
among the golden .fohage. For the autumn 
was growing old; the tints upon the woods 
were deeper and more varied ; though the days 
were warm and still, and few leaves fell. The 
gardeners talked at sunrise beneath their 
window of light frosts that blackened the tips 
of leaves of delicate plants, and gave the first 
tokens of the coming winter ; but before noon 
the sun shone out of the mists, and the dewy 
foliage sparkled, as in the summer days. 

One evening, as they were leaning on the 
balustrade of the terrace where Laura had 
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parted with Carrell for the last time, Gray pro- 
mised Laura that she should visit Switzerland 
in the following spring, when he hoped that his 
affairs would permit him to be absent. They 
spent an hour there in planning out that happy 
journey, and in anticipating its pleasures with 
an almost childish glee. 

' Is this the woman,' thought Gray, ' whom 
my enemies would have persuaded me to regard 
as heartless and selfish — with no tastes but 
what are frivolous ; no ideal of hfe but the 
indulgence of a passion for purposeless extra- 
vagance.' 

It seemed to him that he had never known 
all the power of her beauty, all the charm and 
delight of her presence, until then; and he 
fell into a fit of musing, in which the events of 
the past few months passed through his mind 
like a dream. 

' You are thoughtful,' said Laura. ' Have I 
not a right now to know why ? ' 

' I was thinking of Joyce,' said Gray. 

Laura's pleasant smile subsided, and she 
dropt her eyes involuntarily. 

' What of Joyce ? ' she asked softly. 

'He did me a wrong once,' he answered, 
' which, perhaps, I never forgave him until now. 
He confessed to me that he loved you, and that 
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he had conceived a scheme for robbing me of 
your affections/ 

'What folly I' exclaimed Laura. She had 
been disconcerted by the strange accident of 
her standing, at the moment of that unexpected 
conference, on the very spot in which the man 
of whom Gray spoke had first declared to her 
his passion, but she soon regained her usual 
self-possession. 

' Folly, perhaps,' said Gray, as he kissed her 
hand tenderly ; but the folly was mine in throw- 
ing you so often in his way. Is it for me to 
wonder at his infatuation ? ' 

' You wiU spoil me with these flatteries,' said 
Laura in her sweetest voice. 

Gray encircled her waist with his arm, and 
they stood there in silence for awhile. Was it 
accident that a sHght shudder ran through his 
frame as he touched the woman whom he thus 
worshipped ? 

' Let us go in,' he whispered, ' there is a chill 
in the air. I seem to feel the breath of winter 
coming.' 

It appeared to his fancy to have become sud- 
denly dark. In fact, he had been too much 
engrossed by the rapture of that hour to note 
that the dusk had deepened into twiUght, and 
the stars were out. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Bum. 



On the following afternoon, Gray went to town 
as usual His manager met him in the bank- 
parlour with a piece of news which caused him 
some uneasiness. The Countess of Soinmerton 
had suddenly withdrawn her balance by a 
single cheque, and had called on the bank to 
hand over to her certain boxes of deeds and 
papers, which had been deposited by her in 
Bamardiston's for security. The fact, though 
not in itself of much importance, was ominous. 
Still, it might be the result of many causes. 
As it stood, it meant nothing but that her 
ladyship found it more convenient to bank 
somewhere else. Nevertheless, Gray was im- 
easy. He made excuses the next day for his 
absence, and repaired to town early. Signs of 
approaching misfortune were accumulating. 
The Honourable Mrs. Carew had withdrawn 
her account in like manner. This might still 
be explained ; she might, for instance, be ac- 
quainted with Lady Sommerton, and might 
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have been persuaded by her friend that some 
other banking-house was more convenient for 
their purposes. This supposition seemed con- 
firmed by the fact that both these customers 
were ladies who kept their own accounts, and 
were independent of marital control. 

If Gray had been aware that it was the 
Countess of Sommerton who had, by her son's 
intercession, first recommended Joyce to the 
bank, he might have imagined other explana- 
tions which would have rendered him still more 
uneasy. But that had been an affair entirely 
between the countess and his late manager,' 
Mr. Edmunds, and the clerks who had been 
aware of that fact knew no reason to connect 
the two circumstances. 

A slight increase in the cheques drawn on the 
bank that day was observed. The feet gave 
some additional ground of uneasiness. 

Gray remained till closing-time, a prey to a 
deeper anxiety than any he had known tiU then. 
Before he left, his manager came to him in 
haste. 

*I have discovered the cause of this slight 
run upon us,' he said. 

Gray's features had grown haggard in a day. 
The manager was startled at their expression 
as he asked the nature of his discovery. 
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' Lord Skelterdale, the Countess of Sommer- 
ton's only son, is, I am informed, going about 
publicly declaring that the bank is embarrassed. 
He is notoriously a young man of a silly turn ; 
but his talk is doing mischief particularly as he 
cites the sudden withdrawal of your late partner 
from the firm as a corroboration of his stories.' 

' Who are your informants ? ' asked Gray. 

* Young Spelman, nephew of Sir John,' re- 
plied the manager. 'He cautioned him last 
night at the Arlington, where he was talking 
aloud on this subject. Happily, we have abun- 
dant evidence. I have in my possession a letter 
in which he alludes to it plainly. A criminal 
prosecution for libel will soon stop the rumours. 
With your leave I will instruct our soHcitors 
to-night.' 

Gray looked wildly about him. ' Do nothing 
yet,' he said. ' Give me time to think.' 

The manager left the room. There could be 
no reason for delay in a matter of such vital 
importance, except a dread of meeting enquiry. 
In that moment the manager had discovered 
for the first time the true position of the bank. 

Gray despatched a letter to Fir Vale that 
afternoon to inform Laura that affairs of great 
importance would compel him to remain in 
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town until the morrow. He knew that the little 
cloud in the horizon would spread rapidly. 
Confidence once shaken, the existence of the 
bank could be but a question of hours. He 
spent that night in making certain preparations, 
^hich consisted chiefly of writing letters, and 
drawing out statements of the position of his 
afiairs. At daylight he rang for his valet to pro- 
cure him cofiee. This beverage refreshed him, 
and he continued his labours until the morning 
was advanced, when he finished his toilet and 
went out. 

He had had no moments of rest since he had 
left Byfleet, but he felt no want of sleep. His 
mind was endowed with an unhealthy activity. 
Even his eyesight and his sense of hearing 
seemed quicker than usual, firom the intensity 
of that excitement imder which he laboured. 
At the moment of his entering Saint James's 
Street, a little group of persons waiting at the 
doors of the banking-house attracted his atten- 
tion. It wanted still half an hour to the usual 
time of opening. Gray knew well all the dread 
significance of that sign. 

He went round, and approaching by the nar- 
row passage leading from the Arlington Club 
House, entered the bank by a private entrance 
on that side. 
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There was yet a little time to spare, for his 
manager had not yet arrived. Gray placed the 
contents of his private cash-boxes, in gold and 
notes, in bags, which he deposited hastily in a 
dressing-caae covered with black leather, which 
a man might carry in the street without fear of 
observation. It was heavy, for it contained 
more than seven hundred pounds in gold alone. 
Then he wrote the following brief note, which 
he directed to his manager, but intended to 
take with him, and forward by a porter from 
some place on lus way. It bore no signature, 
and ran thus : — 

You will hear from me again. If the excitement con- 
tinues until noon, close the doors. A notice that pa3rments 
are suspended pending an enquiry into the causes of sudden 
exceptional demands upon the bank will be enough. 

He went into the City, and spent the morning 
in disposing through a broker of certain shares 
which he possessed, including the securities 
which Carrell had forwarded to him with a 
power of attorney for their sale. The run upon 
Bamardiston's had only begun that morning, 
and was still unknown at that early hour. He 
breathed more freely when he had accomplished 
this business without attracting notice. 

There were still certain arrangements to be 
completed, and letters to be written, which in 
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the excitement of his flight he had forgotten. 
He dared not return to his house in Saint James's 
Place, and the presence of Laura at the cottage 
at Byfleet would, he knew, prevent his having 
sufficient self-command to complete his prepara- 
tions there. After despatching a porter with 
the letter to his manager, he crossed the river 
into Southwark, and found a quiet room in one 
of the old coaching-inns there, where he was 
furnished with pens and paper. When he had 
completed his labour and paid his bill, he found 
that it was four o'clock. The time had passed 
as quickly as if it had been spent in mirth and 
rejoicing. 

As he left the inn-yard a man in the street 
was crying the evening papers. The words 
' Stoppage of Barnardiston's bank ' even caught 
his ears ; but he did not stop to buy one. He 
hurried on till he came to the Town Hall, 
where he found a cab, and directed the driver 
to go to the Nine Elms Station near Vauxhall, 
which was at that time the terminus of the 
South- Western Eailway. 

As yet, no one in the bank knew of the 
address at Fir Vale ; Gray believed, indeed, that 
his retirement had been kept a secret from the 
entire circle of his acquaintances. *I can at 
least get breathing time there,' he thought. 
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He litde suspected that his bitterest enemy was 
in possession of the deeds and papers relating 
to the house and grounds which he had gener- 
ously presented to Laura's mother, and had 
thus obtained a sure clue to the place of his 
concealment. 

Gray's hope was to induce Laura and her 
mother to fly the country with him. He had 
money enough for present needs, and in America 
might escape detection until the ardour of the 
pursuit should have abated. 

But his delay that day had been fatal. The 
blows which fell on the unfortunate bank from 
all sides followed each other with a rapidity 
which he had scarcely anticipated. Before the 
suspension had been publicly announced that 
day, an angry customer of the bank, whom Gray 
had supposed to be still in Florence, had applied 
to the manager to hand over to him a number 
of Swedish bonds held by the house on his 
account. In fact Gray, absorbed in the dreamy 
pleasures of his life at Bjrfleet, had relaxed his 
vigilance, and was not aware that his customer 
was just then in Paris on a visit, where he re- 
ceived on the previous morning a timely hint 
from a friend by telegraph. He had lost no 
time, and having travelled by the mail, arrived 
at the banking-house an hour before noon. 

The manager of the bank could give him no 
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information, except that the securities referred 
to were probably in the box bearing the name 
of the gentleman for whom they were held, of 
which the manager had no key. The angry 
gentleman could get over that difficulty. He 
was in possession of a dupUcate key. The box 
was accordingly opened, but the documents 
were missing. Gray's manager suggested that 
they were probably in the strong-room, to which 
he was unable to obtain access before Gray's 
arrival. All this, however, only increased the 
angry gentleman's impatience. He was a man 
of the world, he said, and not to be duped by 
excuses Kke that * My property is pawned or ^ 
stolen,' he added, growing very red in the face 
and very fierce in the eyes. ' I have no doubt 
you could tell me which, if you chose. No 
wonder you have a crowd at your door, sir. 
But this is something more than bankruptcy. 
This is fraud, sir ; this is robbery. This is not 
a matter for Basinghall Street ; this is an Old 
Bailey business, as you may soon find.' 

The manager of Bamardiston's replied to this 
by opening the door and desiring the old porter 
of the bank to show the gentleman out. This 
measure, however, was found insufficient, not 
only by reason of the feebleness of the porter, 
but also in consequence of the great vigour with 
which the gentleman, who had made his money • 
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in the East Indies, and had acquired the iras- 
cible manner peculiar to Europeans who have 
lived in that climate, flourished his walking- 
stick in the air. Upon this the manager, who 
was a powerful man, rushed in, seized his op- 
ponent by the collar, drove him through the 
public hall of the bank, and deposited him, 
to the astonishment of bystanders, flushed and 
disordered on the pavement 6f Saint James's 
Street. 

The old gentleman was preparing to renew 
the attack, when a tall, military looking gentle- 
man, who had just issued from the narrow pas- 
sage at the side of the banking-house, touched 
him on the arm. 

' Excuse me,' he whispered, ' but battling with 
subordinates is undignified and useless.' 

* What other course can I take,' enquired 
the breathless customer, 'when principals ab- 
scond ? ' 

' Look for principals,' replied the stranger, 
who was no other than the implacable Cousins. 
' Try Number Eleven Saint James's Place. Fail- 
ing that, take train to Weybridge; and trust 
me for finding the gentleman you seek at Fir 
Vale Cottage, near Byfleet.' 

The breathless customer thanked his infor- 
mant, and wrote down the address -carefiilly in 
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a pocket-book. But he did not take train for 
Weybridge, as suggested. He waited for a few 
moments to recover his breath, during which 
time he saw the notice of suspension aflSxed to 
the doors. On this he called a cab, and went 
to the nearest police-office, where, on a private 
interview with a magistrate, he obtained a war- 
rant for Arthur Gray's apprehension, on the 
charge of appropriatii^g a number of Swedish 
bonds of the market value of ten thousand 
pounds. 

So rapid had these movements been that the 
officers, well informed as to the place of Gray's 
retirement, had arrived at Byfleet nearly two 
hours before him. Having received for answer 
that Mr. Gray was expected there that after- 
noon, and having also ascertained that Gray 
and his wife were a newly-married couple, they 
came to the conclusion that there could not be 
a better place in which to lie in wait for him. 
Their reasoning received a practical confirma- 
tion from the arrival of a gentleman later in 
the afternoon, who dismissed a fly at the en- 
trance to the woods, and who exactly corre- 
sponded with the description of the banker. 
They observed that he carried with him a black 
bag, which appeared to be heavy. 

' Mr. Gray ? ' said the elder of the two 
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officers enquiringly, as he approached him with 
a touch of the hat. ' I think that's right.' 

' Your business ? ' enquired Gray. Their ap- 
pearance and manner were suspicious; but it 
was hard to believe that fate had followed so 
closely upon him. 

*It's a disagreeable one,' replied the man, 
'but I dare say you'U explain and make all 
right when you get to town. We have a war- 
rant for bringing you back with us. Do you 
wish to see it ? ' 

' It is useless,' he repUed. ' I will go.' 

*We would like to do this business hand- 
somely,' said the man. 'At least, as far as 
duty wiU allow. Now, if you should want to 
say a word at home ' 

Gray held his hand to his forehead for awhile 
to reflect. 

' If I could go alone,' he said, ' not other- 
wise.' 

' Impossible,' replied the officer. ' Now we 
have met, it would not do to part.' 

' Enough,' said the banker ; ' I am ready.' 

The three walked away together. They met 
but few persons on that unfrequented road. 
Gray walked before them in deep thought. As 
they reached the heath he turned and addressed 
to them a final appeal for mercy. 
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' You are men,' he said ; 'not the less, per- 
haps, because these matters are your duty. I 
have a young wife at home, who is unused to 
trouble of this kind. I am anxious to be the 
first to break to her this unhappy news. I 
would rather see her no more than alarm her 
thus suddenly with the sight of my humilia- 
tion. I wish to see her alone if it be but for 
a moment. Give me an opportunity, and I 
can reward you. I have gold here which can- 
not be traced from hand to hand like other 
things.' 

He opened the travelling case, of which he 
still retained possession, and drew out one of 
the canvas bags, which were filled with coin 
too closely packed to chink, but heavy in the 
hand, and not to be mistaken. They were in 
a sheltered spot. The men looked at the bag 
with glistening eyes. 

* Don't tempt poor men,' said the officer who 
had first spoken to him. 'We are sorry for 
you ; but it would be ruin to do it.' 

'No one yet knows of my arrest,' urged 
Gray. 

' I beg your pardon,' repUed the man. ' At 
least three persons have passed us on the road, 
who will bring this to mind when they come to 
hear the story of the bank.' 

I 2 
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^Is there no way?' asked their unhappy 
prisoner. 

The men consulted together in whispers for 
a moment, and then motioned to Gray to go 
forward by a path between high bushes and 
young firs towards the station. 

They had not proceeded more than a hundred 
yards when they called to him to halt. The 
elder picked up a white flint stone. 

^ Don't let us touch the bag,' he said, ^nor 
yet so much as look at it ; but observe where I 
put this stone, and if you're tired of carrying 
it, just drop the bag in the bush there, and 
rake the leaves over it a bit.' 

Gray did as the man directed, while the 
officers afiected to turn their backs upon the 
proceeding, and to have no hand in it what- 
ever ; a line of conduct which seemed to have 
some occult power of quieting their consciences, 
which would have been wanting to a more 
direct acceptance of the bribe. 

'Now for the station,' said the first officer, 
' and keep your wits about you. If the train 
should start with you, and we should be left 
behind, you would know what to do I dare 
say.' 

The well-known sound of the whistle of the 
up-train approaching caught the banker's ear 
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as they entered the station, where the first 
oflScer took tickets for London for three. Gray 
began to fear that they had deceived him ; but 
there is a loyalty even in roguery ; and besides, 
the pair had determined that it would be pru- 
dent, in spite of the pains taken to conceal it, 
to return and possess themselves of their trea- 
sure before nightfall. 

* Keep in front of us,' whispered the officer 
to Gray, * and do not step into the carriage until 
the last moment/ 

Gray followed their instructions. The station- 
master, not observing them, had signalled for 
the departure of the train, when the pri- 
soner stepped forward, and opening a door, 
sprang into a first-class carriage. The train 
was in motion as the two officers, in the act of 
following him, were seized and pushed back by 
the porter. 

* It is too late,' said the porter, ' the train is 
signalled. Stand back I' 

The station-master, perceiving the movement, 
approached to enquire the cause. 

' We are officers,' said the spokesman of the 
two passengers who had thus been detained. 
* Through the interference of your man a pri- 
soner has escaped us.' 

* The porter did his duty,' said the station- 
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master coldly. * The train was signalled. The 
telegraph office is there.' 

The officer despatched a hasty message to 
the terminus at Vauxhall, giving a description 
of the escaped prisoner, . with instructions for 
his detention. 

But no passenger answering the description 
in the tel^raphic message alighted at Vauxhall. 
In feet, Gray had descended at Walton station 
only a few minutes after the scene at the plat- 
form at Weybridge. Before the message had 
been deciphered by the clerk he had hired a 
horse, and was riding at a fast trot by the old 
famiUar road through the woods towards Fir 
Vale. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

No token of the approach of the earthquake 
which had suddenly engulphed the famous 
banking-house of Barnardiston and Company, 
and spread consternation to the utmost confines 
of the fashionable world, had reached Mrs. 
Stapleton or her daughter in their retirement. 
But Gray's absence the night before had dis- 
quieted them. It suggested a return to those 
habits of secrecy and caution which had at one 
time marked his courtship. The enquiries of 
the two strangers, who would not commu- 
nicate their names or business, but were 
afterwards seen loitering in a lane near the 
house, aflforded a new subject of speculation. 
It was the first time that any strangers had 
asked to see the banker there. What could it 
mean ? Mrs. Stapleton was satisfied that their 
business was of an unpleasant character, but 
still no suspicion haunted her that it was con- 
nected with pecuniary difficulties. Only that 
week Gray had talked of the new town-house 
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for which he was in treaty, and had sketched 
out the detaik of that promised tour in Switzer- 
land of which he had spoken to Laura. He 
had been so happy in the society of his young 
wife, so cheerful, and so ready to take interest 
even in trifles, that it would have been difficult 
indeed to imagine that cares of that kind were 
lurking in his heart Besides this, Mrs. Staple- 
ton was possessed with a fixed idea that young 
men of fashion — ^in which category she had, 
imtil lately at least, classed her son-in-law — 
had but one sort of trouble which they were 
anxious to conceal fi^om young wives; some 
past connection of a more or less discreditable 
character, quelque amourette, as Frenchmen say, 
with its usual train of embarrassing obhgations, 
secret negotiations, reproaches, extortionate 
claims — ^what not : such were the notions which 
her observation of hfe invariably suggested on 
occasions of that kind. 

It was near dusk as Gray arrived at Fir 
Vale by the path through the woods. He gave 
his horse into the charge of a servant, and 
passing round the house, entered by the ve- 
randah at the back, where he found Laura 
reading alone. 

' Where is your mamma ?' he enquired. 

' She is dressing for dinner. How late it is.* 
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Gray took no heed of that gentle reproach. 
* We must leave this place/ he said. * There is 
not a moment to spare.' 

' What has happened ? ' enquired Laura. 
'You look so strange, you almost make me 
fear you.' 

Her manner was chilling ; but he was too 
infatuated with his young wife to attribute it 
to anything but a temporary vexation. He 
sat by her side, and placing one hand upon her 
shoulder, pushed back the hair from her fore- 
head with the other, while he looked into her 
eyes with an expression of anguish, rendered 
more ghastly by the shade of the reading-lamp. 

' Can you bear to hear bad news to-night ? ' 
he asked in a hoarse whisper. 

* Oh, Arthur,' she exclaimed, ' how you ter- 
rify me. You are not like yourself. Your 
looks are so wild that I tremble. Let me ring 
for mamma.' 

She made a movement as if to touch the 
bell ; but Gray restrained her. 

' Not yet,' he said. ' Give me a few moments 
to speak with you first. You are generous, 
and may forgive me. I have deceived you 
cruelly ; but it was in the hope that all would 
yet be well. That hope is gone. I am a 
ruined man. The bank has closed its doors 
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this morning ; there is nothing left us but to 
fly.' 

Laura looked at him in amazement. ' This 
must be some ftightfiil dream,' she said. ' You 
know not what you say. Or you are trifling 
with my creduhty. Oh, Arthur, how can you 
put me to this cruel test ? ' 

She covered her face with her hands and 
wept. Gray was stricken diunb by this out- 
burst. His hand dropped from her shoulder 
and hung listlessly at his side as he gazed at 
her in mute despair. The very sense of his 
danger was lost in the intensity of the anguish 
with which he contemplated that trembling 
figure. 

A voice beside him aroused him from his 
inaction. 

' Laura in tears,' said the voice. * What does 
this mean ? ' 

Gray turned and confronted Mrs. Stapleton, 
who had entered unperceived. 

'Ask him. Oh, ask him, mamma,' sobbed 
Laura, as she rushed to her mother and em- 
braced her. ' It is too dreadful. He will tell 
you all.' 

Gray was silent. He hung his head before the 
angry gaze of the mother, who had schemed sa 
unfortunately for her daughter's advancement. 
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' Speak, sir/ said the lady. * You owe me, 
as Laura's mother, an explanation of this 
scene/ 

' I acknowledge your claim, madam,' replied 
Gray, ' though, unhappily, I can give no expla- 
nation which will not surprise and shock you. 
I would it were otherwise. There is no time 
now to tell the story of these misfortunes, 
which, in their origin at least, were not of my 
seeking. I thought to postpone the misery of 
this hour — ^perhaps to avoid it. My enemies 
have defeated the plans by which I hoped to 
retrieve my fortunes and maintain my wife in 
that position to which I clung for her sake. It 
is too late. Concealment is no longer possible. 
Euin has fallen upon me. The credit of the 
bank is destroyed. I cannot face the world; 
and there is but one hope. I have with me 
money sufficient to provide at least for present 
wants. By flight to-night we can avoid a still 
deeper disgrace than any that has yet befallen 
me. In some other country I may even now 
find an opportunity of retrieving the past, and 
of atoning for the wrong which I have done 
you/ 

' A briUiant scheme I ' exclaimed Mrs. Staple- 
ton. 'Do I understand that you confess to 
having cheated us, and propose to make amends 
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by condemning my daughter to a life of beg- 
gary and exile ? ' 

Gray had long lost that nice sense of honour 
which would have made him feel the force of 
this taunt. He held still to the hope that Laura 
would stand by him in the evil days on which 
he had fallen. 

'Let Laura answer/ he said. 'She is my 
wife.' 

' Look up, my dear/ said the mother, ' I have 
no fear of your decision.' But Laura still dung 
sobbing to her mother, and spoke no word. 

' Her silence answers you,' said Mrs. Staple- 
ton. 'Let me interpret it. She denies your 
right to control her. You won her by fraud. 
You knew you were embarrassed when you 
came here by stealth to see her, falsely pleading 
my daughter's reputation for extravagance, and 
your high position, as reasons for that neglect 
which she endured so patiently. She rejects 
your offer to wander through the world an 
outcast. My child was bom for a better fate, 
and may yet find reason to rejoice that she is 
rid of a monster who has insulted, betrayed, 
disgraced her as you have done.' 

'These are not Laura's words,' said Gray 
bitterly. ' Let her speak.' 

' I do not control her,* answered the mother. 
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• Answer, Laura, dear. Will you go with this 
man, who still claims you as his wife ? ' 

Gray listened for her answer as for a death 
signal. It came faintly, but the words were 
distinct. 

* I dare not.' 

' One word,' he urged. ' Have you forgiven 
me for the past ? ' 
' I have.' 

* Farewell,' he murmured, as he raised her 
hand, which seemed to hang heavily and coldly 
in his own. 

' Farewell,' was the only response. 

Mrs. Stapleton regarded her son-in-law with 
an air of triumph as he left the room. 

*Come, dear,' she said to her daughter. 
*We must make preparations for to-morrow. 
Happily, this roof is yet ours, with all that it 
shelters. The creditors of the bank cannot 
molest us. We shall still have a trifle with 
which to begin the world anew.' 

A servant entered, bringing a small leather 
travelUng-case. It was her master's order, she 
said, that she should give it into the hands of 
Mrs. Gray. 

The daughter took it. 

'How heavy it is,' she remarked, as she 
dropped it on the ground. 
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A key hung to the handle by a piece of 
ribbon. The mother opened the bag eagerly 
as soon as the servant had gone. 

It contained httle bags of orange-coloiired 
canvas, tied at the neck and filled with coin. 
Mrs. Stapleton opened one and tied it again 
hastily. Further research revealed to her a 
small portfoho, in which she foimd a store of 
bank-notes which lay quite flat in the case, and 
were as crisp and clean as if they had that 
moment issued from the presses of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Gray had given the bag to the servant at the 
door of his dressing-room^ and had watched her 
enter the room in which Mrs. Stapleton and her 
daughter still remained. Having waited and 
seen the servant come out again without the 
bag, he knew that his order had been fulfilled. 

He wrote a hasty note for Laura, which he 
left upon his table. This done, he put on his 
hat and passed unperceived out of the house by 
a side gate opening into the path to the woods. 

Late that night Mrs. Stapleton found the 
letter which Gray had left for her daughter. 
Having taken the precaution to read it herself, 
she determined not to show it to Laura. She 
hghted a match and consumed it slowly in the 
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empty grate. Thus Gray's last farewell never 
reached the eyes of the woman for whom he 
had sacrificed so much. 

Mrs. Stapleton went to town with her daugh- 
ter early in the morning. Laum carried among 
her luggage the black dressing-case. Arrived 
in Hertford Street, the mother despatched her 
trusty domestic to the cottage at Fir Vale to 
take charge of the place. He was armed with 
directions from her solicitor as to the course to 
pursue in the event of creditors of the bank 
endeavouring to seize the house and furniture 
as part of Mr. Gray's property. Before he left 
she gave him her final instructions. 

' You are aware, Prescott,' she said, ' of those 
unfortunate afiairs in connection with Barnard- 
iston's.' 

' I have heard some things, madam,' answered 
the discreet Prescott. 

' Mr. Gray disappeared last night, after some 
angry words with myself and my daughter. He 
did not return to the cottage, and I have reason 
to believe that his troubles have driven him to 
some desperate step. I have therefore thought 
it best to bring Laura away fi'om such a scene 
of horrors.' 

Prescott bowed, and'said ' Exactly.' 

'Of course, if my surmises should prove 
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correct, and Mr. Gray should be found in the 
woods or elsewhere, it will be necessary to re- 
move his body to the house.' 

Erescott bowed again. 

' In that event, it will be better,' continued 
his mistress, ' to make no mention of the fact in 
letters which might meet my daughter's eye. 
A note despatched by Wilson, the housemaid, 
to be placed in my hands, will be the best mode 
of apprising me of what has taken place. I wiU 
communicate the intelligence to Laura myself.' 

Mrs. Stapleton's anticipations proved to be 
prophetic — s. circumstance which was attribut- 
able to the fact that she alone had read Gray's 
farewell letter. 

About sunset that evening, the wood-cutters 
returning with their loaded carts, near the spot 
where Carrell had witnessed the sceile between 
Gray and Laura, discovered the body of a gen- 
tleman Ijdng on the ground among the withered 
leaves, that had been driven and massed together 
by the wind beneath the firs. Near his right 
hand they found a small phial labelled ' Poison.* 
As they raised him, they recognised the gentle- 
man whose happy smiles the country folks had 
noted, as he had ridden so lately with his young 
bride through the lanes. 
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They removed the body to Fir Vale, to await 
the inquest, where it was received by Prescott. 
No money was found in the dead man's posses- 
«o„. no/aoy papers, except a memorLdum 
exonerating his late partner, Phihp Joyce, from 
any hand in the frauds of which he had been 
guilty; and a note from Joyce, in which he 
referred to certain sums which he had received 
in his quality as partner, and which he returned 
on the ground of the embarrassed circumstances 
of the bank. 

The faithful Prescott despatched a special 
messenger to Mrs. Stapleton that night, with 
the particulars of these tragic events. The next 
morning all London became aware of the fact 
that the affair of Bamardiston's bank had ended 
in the death, by his own hand, of its sole repre- 
sentative. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



A HOLIDAY. 



Gabbell and his Gompanion were astir betimes 
on the morrow of their flight. They breakfasted 
early in the coffee-room of the hotel, gave in- 
structions to the porter to take charge of their 
luggage, and went out together in quest of a 
lodging. 

It was no longer the old hopeless search 
which had driven each to seek shelter in the 
miserable street in Marylebone. Circumstances 
had changed since then. Their appearance was 
not now of that kind which inspires distrust in 
the breasts of landlords and landladies. They 
were in possession of trunks and boxes ready to 
be removed to their new abode, as evidences of 
responsibility. Such an equipment would na- 
turally suggest that they had arrived from the 
country, and would therefore prevent|inconve- 
nient demands for a reference to their last lodg- 
ings. They were, moreover, able to give that 
substantial proof of honest intentions which con- 
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«ists in a readiness to pay in advance for the 
accommodation which they required. 

Their circumstances, indeed, were by no 
means desperate. The sums wliich he had re- 
turned to Gray and the loans which he had 
made to the Stapletons had seriously diminished 
CarreU's little fortune ; but the cash which he 
had brought with him was amply sufficient to 
enable himself and Grindley to live in retirement 
until enquiries, consequent on their sudden dis- 
appearance, should have subsided. When this 
should be gone, he had still the wreck of those 
investments which he had* made, and which 
might be turned into money for their support if 
they should be unsuccessful for a time in finding 
employment. The future began to look bright 
as he surveyed these resources. ' Fortune has 
been hard on us hitherto,' he remarked to his 
companion ; ' but we may win her favour yet.' 

They walked far into the suburbs of the town. 
Lodgings were abundant enough ; but few ful- 
filled the requirements which they had de- 
termined on. The old man had an exaggerated 
dread of Cousins' power to trace them, and 
longed to get farther from the scene of his re- 
cent experiences. He objected to most of the 
lodgings which they saw, on the ground of their 
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not being in a neighbourhood sufficiently retired* 
Carrell resolved to indulge his humour, and 
readily assented to his proposal to pursue their 
search for that ideal which he had set before 
him. 

In this way they wandered on until they 
found themselves in the outskirts of London. 
Unfinished streets, terminating in comers of 
fields, fi-om which the grass had been worn 
away by the tread of bricklayers and masons, 
were succeeded by detached villas and cottages, 
surrounded by market-gardens, and finally they 
found themselves in the open country among 
lanes and hedgerows. When they reached the 
brow of a hill they rested, and looked back over 
the country through which they had passed. 
There was a slight haze, the prelude to a warm 
autumnal day, which, mingUng with the smoke 
of London, hid the house-tops and spires of the 
city fix)m their eyes. 

' Why should we ever go back ? ' asked 
Grindley of his companion. 'Are there not 
employments to be found in quiet places far 
away, by which we might earn bread .-^ ' 

' Perhaps,' answered his companion, who was 
pleased with the idea. ' We will try : we can 
but come back if we fail. But it wiU be well 
to lie concealed for a time until our enemies 
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relax their search. What say you to a hfe in 
the forest?' 

The old man snapped at the idea with the 
eagerness of a child who is promised a hoUday. 

* Glorious 1 ' he said, * Is there any forest 
near here ? ' 

' I think so. I know a pretty spot where I 
loitered the other morning, and found peace and 
rest after a night of feverish wandering. It was 
a sort. of clearing on the borders of a wood 
where men had been lopping timber, and two 
sawyers were at work dividing a trunk of a tree 
in a pit. I have associations with the spot 
which make me long to return there.' 

The old man reflected for a moment. ' But 
what could I do that is useful in such a place ? ' 
he asked. ' I don't think I am strong enough 
to saw timber.' 

His companion kughed so heartUy that 
Grindley, who was quite unused to find him in 
such a- cheerful mood, caught the spirit of his 
mirth, and laughed himself at his own remark. 

* You could tend sheep,' said Carrell. * Hav- 
ing acquired some familiarity with the skins of 
those animals in your profession of a lawyer, 
you might discover the breed which yields the 
best parchment. Who knows ? ' 

Grindley laughed again at this sally. * Se- 
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lioudy/ he said, ' there must be some village 
near the spot you mention. There might be 
some employment there. I could teach in a 
school. My hand is rather unsteady for writing, 
but I could hear the reading class. I am quick 
enough at arithmetic. I haven't quite forgotten 
my Latin grammar, which I learnt at Saint 
Paul's when I was a lad. But I suppose Latin 
would not be wanted in a village school.' 

His companion took deUght in hearing the 
old man's childish speculations, and encouraged 
him to go on with them. 

' Why not ? ' he asked ; ' young ploughboys 
would be none the worse for learning " Quid 
faciat laetas segetes ? " You see, I too have not 
forgotten my school days.' 

*Ay, you are a scholar,' said the old man 
admiringly, ' and everything comes easy to 
you.' 

They talked in this way for some time. The 
old man had not been so happy for many a year. 
At length Carrell remarked that it was past 
noon, and that exercise gives an appetite, propo- 
sitions to which his companion assented. They 
continued their walk, however, for a long way 
before they found a place for getting refresh- 
ment. It was a road-side public-house on the 
borders of Hainault Forest, having a swinging 
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sign upon a post which stood on the common 
opposite. A luncheon of cold meat and bread 
prepared them to pursue their journey, and the 
two went on their way again. They had wan- 
dered from their direct route, but they came at 
last to the spot of which Carrell had spoken. 
The men were still at work at the pit, sawing 
timber to be used in the construction of a house 
for which the foundations were already laid out 
on the edge of the forest. They were singing 
as before. They were so cheerful, and looked 
so healthy with their skins bronzed and red- 
dened by the sun, that the old man almost en- 
vied them their life of honest toil, and wished 
that his notion of working in that way had not 
been so impracticable. 

' How far is the nearest village ? ' asked Car- 
rell. 

The huge saw stopped. The man had not 
heard his words for the noise, and Carrell re- 
peated his question. 

' A good two miles from here, master,' an- 
swered the man. 

' In which direction ? ' 

^ Eight on across the common,' said the sawyer. 
* You see yon opening in the forest ? ' 

Carrell looked to where the man pointed, and 
answered him in the affirmative. 
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* There is a path there which leads you to it 
straight. Don't turn to right or left till you get 
into the lane, where you'll see the houses.' 

Carrell and his companion continued their 
way as the man had directed. . The country was 
wild, and evidently far out of the track even of 
pedestrians, for the path' through the wood was 
ahnost hidden by the high fern which en- 
croached upon it from the brakes. Presently 
they came upon another clearing, where the 
furze and brambles had been consumed by a 
fire, caused by some encampment of gipsies. 
The grass was blackened, and the half-burnt 
stumps of bushes spreading far around gave a 
forlorn and dismal aspect to the spot ; but they 
soon came to pleasanter scenes, surrounded by 
the autumnal glories of the forest. 

The village which the sawyer had mentioned 
contained only an alehouse and a few cottages. 
It gave no promise of shelter ; and they were 
obliged to continue their walk to another vil- 
lage, of which they heard by enquiry, situated 
at about two miles' distance. This viQage was 
on a bushy common, similar to that in which the 
sawyers were working, being enclosed on all 
sides by woody copses. It consisted only of one 
straggling street opening out into a village green, 
on which large flocks of geese were feeding 
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beneath the shade of a great walnut tree. A 
low-built public-house, with a bench and horse- 
trough before it, a butcher's shaded by a row of 
stunted lime trees, a grocer's, a smithy at which 
the master was working at a forge, a wheel- 
wright's, where men were busy fashionmg shafts 
for a cart, were the only shops which met their 
eyes as they walked through the place. 

' If a man wished to escape observation,' said 
Carrell to his companion, ' he could hardly find 
a better shelter. But lodgings are scarce in the 
woods.' 

But they had not proceeded far beyond the 
end of the village, when they came upon a 
house which ofiered the very accommodation 
of which they were in search. It was a white 
thatched cottage, standing behind a trellised 
fence, which was covered with clematis so thick 
that it was impossible to see the house except 
over the gate in the centre of the trellis. It 
had neat windows with clean white curtains, 
a rude fantastic porch, a grass-plot trim and 
dose cut as a gentleman's lawn, and shrub- 
beries about the sides, as well as at the back 
of the house, of which they were enabled to 
obtain a distant sight. At two points in these 
shrubberies there rose out of the foliage gigantic 
carved figure-heads of old vessels highly co- 
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loured. But what most attracted the attention 
of the two wayfarers was the announcement on 
the gate that apartments were to let furnished 
in that rustic retreat. 

Carrell rang the- bell, which was answered 
by a widow-lady, who informed him at a very 
early stage of their acquaintance that she lived 
there with an only son, and that her late 
husband, who had retired from his profession 
to spend the remainder of his days in that part, 
had been a sea-captain, whence his peculiar 
fancy for ornamenting the grounds with stiff 
goddesses, and frowning busts of admirals, which 
had once supported the bowsprits of great 
vessels, but had come down at last to be articles 
of sale in a shipbreaker's yard in Poplar. 

Having satisfied the mind of this lady that 
there was no danger in admitting them, and 
given an earnest of good faith by paying for 
the lodgings some time in advance, Carrell and 
his companion finally took up their abode in 
this rural spot. That afternoon they walked 
to a town some miles distant, where they 
despatched a letter to their hotel directing the 
porter to forward the luggage they had left 
with him to the Forest Gate Station. This, as 
Widgett had surmised, had been merely a ruse 
for throwing their pursuers off the scent. The 
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removal of the luggage to the next station, the 
conveying it thence lower down the Une, where 
they were finally able to carry it by cart to 
its destination, were steps taken with the same 
object. Such precautiona rendered it still more 
improbable that anyone should be able to track 
them to their new resting-place. Carrell felt 
comparatively easy on that score, and deter- 
mined to spend the time there in concealment 
until the winter. 

It was an idle life; but the days passed 
pleasantly. The great world of which they had 
formed part was forgotten; for not even a 
newspaper reached them in their solitude. 
They consumed the day chiefly in walks among 
the forest scenes, of which Grindley was 
never tired. The old man had but one cause 
of regret, which arose from his dread of im- 
poverishing his companion, to whom he often 
appealed to know when he thought they might 
venture to remove to some place more favour- 
able for finding employment. CarreU made 
excuses from time to time. He assured him 
that there was no ground for fearing that their 
resources would fail them. He had still ready 
cash for some weeks' subsistence, and after that 
he had a sum invested, which, when realised, 
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would be far more than sufficient to support 
them through the winter. 

' We must not be precipitate,' he would say. 
' Our enemies are still watchful. It would be 
dangerous to stir yet awhile. Besides, we need 
a hoKday, and shall work the better for this 
change from the old troubled life which we 
led in London.' 

Grindley was satisfied for a time with these 
reasonings. The glorious autumn days passed 
by with morning mists, that settled on the forest 
leaves like rain, but turned to heat by noon. 
The winter came slowly, for there was scarcely 
any wind to scatter the leaves that still hung 
upon the boughs. No stranger seemed ever to 
pass that way, unless it were a solitary sports- 
man with gun and dogs, a Dutch-clock man, or 
a pedlar who carried drapery in a knapsack 
on his shoulder. 

More than two months passed in this way. 
The warm, misty mornings had turned to bright, 
cool October days, which made their walks 
pleasanter But these soon changed to rain, 
with winds which stripped the trees, and left 
the country cheerless and desolate. 
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CHAPTER XUL 



A FRIEin)LY HINT. 



Towards sunset, on one of those fine October 
days of which we have spoken, the men who 
worked at the sawpit on the common became 
once more an object of attention from a tired 
wayfarer. The stranger sat upon a felled 
trunk, as Carrell had done on the morning 
when chance first directed him to that spot. 
He was a simple-looking young man, carrying 
a bundle and a stick, which he deposited by his 
side. He observed the workmen, as one will 
do who has no particular business to attend to. 
The men looked up at him, warned by the sharp 
snapping bark of their watch-dog, but continued 
their work without speaking. The business of 
sawing trunks of trees is not favourable to con- 
versation. 

The stranger looked towards the setting sun, 
and waited patiently. 'Their screeching will 
not last long,' he thought, ' this sort of work is 
over at sundown.' 

His anticipations were more than realised. 
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Only a few minutes had elapsed, when the men 
stopped their toil, and leaving the great saw 
sticking halfway in the line marked upon the 
log for its guidance, unrolled their shirt-sleeves 
preparatory to putting on their jackets and 
departing for the night. 

' Hard work that,' remarked the stranger. 

'Hard enough,' answered the man; 'but 
there's plenty harder/ 

* Of course,' said the stranger. ' A wild part 
this.' 

* Eather.' 

' Many gipsies hereabout ? ' 

' Not many this way,' rephed the man. ' Ex- 
cept at Fairlop time.' 

'Ah,' said the stranger. 'You know this part.?' 

'I've hved about here man and boy well 
nigh fifty years,' rephed the sawyer. 

The two men, having now attired themselves 
in their jackets, took up their tin bottles and 
some other articles, and whistling to the dog to 
go with them, bade the stranger good-night. 

But it appeared that the stranger was going 
their way, which was by the path through the 
woods, and he soon overtook them, and renewed 
the conversation. 

'I was thinking,' he observed, 'that you 
might be able to tell me of an old gentleman in 
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black — a little bent old man, who lives, I fancy, 
somewhere hereabouts, and generally goes ac- 
companied by a younger gentleman of about 
middle height.' 

The stranger had addressed the same question 
to a great many persons in various parts of that 
country, during the past fortnight, but with no 
success. 

'Do you mean the parson and his son?* 
asked the sawyer. 

*No.' 

* Then I can't help you.' 

At this point, the man who had worked in 
the depth of the pit interposed for the first 
time. 

'Don't you remember the old man and the 
young one, who asked us the way to the village, 
t'other day?' he enquired, addressing his com- 
panion. 

' Ay, ay ! ' replied the old sawyer, ' but they 
were strangers, and that was long ago. I'll 
warrant they don't live hereabout.' 

' Why not ? ' asked his companion, sharply. 

' Because they'd have known their way to the 
village, then,' replied the man, with a laugh at 
his own shrewdness. 

Notwithstanding this argument, the stranger 
testified considerable interest in the subject of 
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the wajT&rers. He asked many questions about 
their appearance, to which he received replies 
which appeared to interest him deeply. 

It was dark when they reached the village, 
where the young man found a lodging at the 
alehouse. In the morning he rose betimes, and 
prosecuted his enquiries for the old man and his 
younger companion. But though the sawyers 
assured him that that was their destination, he 
could get no tidings of them. No strangers of 
that kind had taken up their abode, or even 
slept for a night, or had refreshment there; nor 
had anyone remarked their passage through the 
place. The stranger, however, in whom the 
reader will have no diflSculty in recognising Mr. 
Widgett's colleague, felt convinced that he had 
at last found a clue to the fugitives ; but his good 
fortune deserted him at this point. He pur- 
sued his researches by a different road from 
that which Carrell and Grindley had taken, 
until he found himself at last at the town of 
Eomford, where he took train for Chelmsford, 
and returned to Borley, compelled by urgent 
business to suspend his enquiries for awhile. 
These circumstances, which, in spite of tempo- 
rary failure, looked so promising for the success 
of his undertaking, Mr. Goldney privately com- 
municated to Widgett that night, who being 
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about to visit Hford on the morrow, resolved to 
take an opportunity of secretly prosecuting his 
comrade's enquiries on his own account. 

* This may suit Goldney's book/ he mentally 
observed, '. but not mine. It would be lucky if 
I could give our young friend a hint that it is 
time to be missing again.' 

Mr. Widgett started on this business with 
some advantages which were not enjoyed by hia 
brother oflBcer. He knew not only that they 
had been seen in that neighbourhood, but that 
they certainly had not settled anywhere in the 
direction which Goldney had subsequently tra- 
velled. He accordingly resolved to try another 
tack. The result was that before sunset that 
day he had, unfortunately for Goldney's plans, 
obtained fresh tidings of the little, bent old man 
and his younger companion. 

Carrell and Grindley had walked that after- 
noon towards the old square-towered church 
which stood at a little distance from the village, 
and was a favourite resort with them. It was 
built on a little eminence from which there was 
a view of the surrounding country. The graves 
were covered with long grass ; the old tomb- 
stones and wooden frames bearing inscriptions 
commemorative of the dead were spotted with 
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grey lichens. It was a place of silence and re- 
pose, where the bats seemed to revel in the 
twilight They lingered there talking of their 
plans until near this mystic time. The clock in 
the old tower sounded six as they prepared to 
depart by the footpath through the churchyard. 

There was a stile to be crossed in passing 
from the churchyard imto the lane. The tall 
figure of a man was visible behind it against the 
twilight sky. He watched them steadfastly as 
he leant on the top bar while they approached. 

' Good night,' said the man. 

CarreU started. He recognised that voice. 
The stranger was Joseph Widgett, who, having 
tracked the pair to the village, had been di- 
rected to the churchyard by a cottager who had 
seen them there when returning from his work. 

* Don't be hasty,' said the new comer, ' and 
above all, no knives this time.' 

' Why are you here? ' asked Caxrell, who feared 
some ambush. 

'To give you a word of advice,' replied 
Widgett. ' The old man must stand aside while 
we talk for a moment' 

' Let it be in the churchyard then,' answered 
CarreU. 

He whispered to Grindley to keep watch at 
the stile, and give him a signal at the first sign 
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of any attempt to betray hiin« The old man's 
teeth chattered with fear, but he obeyed. 

Widgett crossed the stile. ' YouVe no need 
to fear me,' he whispered. ' I saved you once, 
you know ; it isn't hkely I'd betray you now. 
What, have you forgotten the hand that put 
the steel jemmy through the guard-ward window, 
and shook yours that night when Jackson foimd 
his prisoner flown ? ' 

* Do I indeed owe that service to you, Wid- 
gett ? ' asked Carrell, amazed at his old enemy's 
acquaintance with the events of that night. 

'What? don't you know?' asked Widgett. 
*Hasn't she told you?' 
' Of whom do you speak ? ' 

* Of Miss Frere, of course.' 

* What has Miss Frere to do with this ?' 
*Ask her,' replied Widgett. 'There's no 

time to talk now. Your hiding-place is found, 
you see. Goldney was very near you yesterday, 
and will certainly be down on you within a few 
days, unless you vanish again. Get back to 
London. You are safest there. Thank me 
for the hint, and act upon it, lest you should 
bring trouble on your best friends.' 

Having said this, the mysterious Widgett 
bade his astonished companion *Good night,' 
and climbing the stile again, disappeared as 
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suddenly as he had come. A farmer's cart 
going to Komford, to attend the market to be 
held there on the morrow, overtook him before 
he had walked an hour, and helped him on 
his journey. Long before midnight he had 
returned to Borley. 

' It is time to be gone, Grindley,' said Car- 
rell to his companion, as he rejoined him at 
the stile. 

The old man understood little of what had 
passed ; but had stood there quaking with terror, 
lest some misfortune should be about to befell 
the man whom he loved so much. 

The stranger's departure had reassured him. 
His heart was gladdened by Carrell's annoimce- 
ment. He had been happy in that new life — 
more happy than he had ever been since his 
early days ; but it was a relief to him to think 
that their holiday was at an end, and that they 
would now have a prospect of finding some 
useful employment. 
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A KEW SCENE. 



All doubts of Widgett's friendly intentions 
were at an end when Carrell found that no 
attempt was made that night to molest them. 
Early in the morning he procured means of 
conveymg their boxes to the railway station, 
and having made an excuse to the sea-captain's 
widow for their hasty departure, the two bade 
fereweU to their village-life. 

They found a humble lodging in Stepney, 
which was suflBciently out of the way of the 
scenes of their past life to promise safety at 
least for awhile. Carrell had resolved to leave 
England with the old man, and endeavour to 
obtain a livelihood in some distant country. 
But a new and unforeseen obstacle arose to de- 
range all his plans. The money which he had 
taken with him was nearly expended, and the 
time had come when it would be necessary to 
faU back upon those investments on which he 
had counted fpr their support, and which would 
be necessary for carrying out his scheme of emi- 
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gration. He did not know that the accident of 
his having transferred a portion of these secu- 
rities to Gray had led to the discovery that he 
possessed further investments of a like nature. 
The creditors of the bank had easily informed 
themselves of that fact. Carrell's letter, which 
was discovered in the banker's pocket after his 
death, had revealed the circumstance that he 
had held certain canal shares which had been 
transferred to Gray. Attention thus directed 
to this disclosure, it was soon ascertained that 
the name of Philip Joyce still remained On the 
books as a shareholder in the company. 

Carrell learned from the newspapers the tra- 
gic story of the failure of the bank, and of Gray's 
disastrous end. A file of the Times^ which was 
kept for reference at a coffee-house in the City 
whither he went cautiously by night, furnished 
him with full particulars of the inquest, the 
meetings of the creditors, and of the proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. He ascertained from these 
sources that one creditor had started the ques- 
tion of whether a smaU investment m canal 
shares, belonging to Mr. Joyce, a late partner 
in the bank, who was believed to have fled the 
country, might not legally be claimed by the 
assignees. The question was regarded as im- 
decided, but this was of little moment. Carrell 
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was in no position to dispute with them. In- 
deed the very fact that his property had become 
known was sufficient to render it Lposaible for 
him to claim it, for any attempt to seU his shares 
would necessitate personal attendance at the 
company's oflBces to sign the memorandum of 
transfer, an act which would inevitably have 
betrayed him and led to his arrest.. 

The position was grave. He had reUed on 
these resources for enabUng him to live while 
seeking emplo3nnent, and experience had taught 
him the disappointments which an unknown 
man might expect who started on that forlorn 
errand. He shrank from communicating to 
Grindley the desperate condition of their cir- 
cumstances ; but the old man quickly perceived 
that his protector was troubled in some way, 
and the parsimony which Carrell strove in vain 
to conceal, soon suggested to him the nature of 
the diflSculty. 

'I will go down to the courts again, and 
try to pick up some poor clients there,' said 
Grindley. ' You have helped me long enough. 
It is my turn now.' 

But his companion sternly forbade him to 
take a step which would probably lead to their 
immediate discovery by Cousins, who would not 
fail to keep a watch for him in his old haunts. 
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One day Carrell announced to the old man, 
that he was about to make a journey which 
would probably detain him for a few days. He 
was going, he said, to a distant part of the 
country to visit friends, whom he had not seen 
since he was a youth. In fact he had made up 
his mind to ask for assistance from a relative 
who had probably long since given him up for 
dead. Even this humiliation he had resolved 
to endure for the old man's sake.' 

Carrell strove to keep up the old man's spirits. 
He made light of their pecuniary difficulties, and 
promised that aU would soon be weU again. 
The old man's simple faith in his friend gave 
weight to these promises. Carrell deposited 
some money in Grindley's hands to maintain 
him till his return. The old man, buoyed up 
by his ftiend's cheerful expectations, accepted 
it willingly. It was but a trifle ; and Grindley 
Httle suspected that it formed nearly the entire 
remnant of their savings. CarreU had, indeed, 
left himself so little, that it was necessary to 
perform the greater part of the journey on 
foot. 

Days passed, but he did not return. Grind- 
ley grew anxious. The woman of the house 
saw him waiting in the street night after night, 
as if expecting some one. 
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*Poor old man,' she said, *he seems very 
lonely now.' 

As time went on, and still there came no 
tidings of Carrell, his anxiety increased. He 
could not eat or sleep. He fell into a low fever, 
in which there was no one to tend or console 
him, until the landlady, missing his step upon 
the stairs, tapped at his door and discovered 
her lodger's unfortunate condition. The woman 
was poor, but she procured a doctor, and nursed 
the old man as well as she could. But he grew 
worse, for his shattered constitution was ill able 
to endure such attacks. At times his reason 
seemed to have left him, and he raved of strange 
things, which terrified the poor woman more 
than the sight of sickness ; but she persevered 
and did her best. 

Grindley was dimly conscious of these kind 
services ; but after a while the form of the wo- 
man seemed changed to that of a younger lady 
in (Jark clothing, who moved about his room 
noiselessly, and sometimes when he awakened 
appeared to be kneeling beside his bed. Was 
it the mere delusion of his sick fancy ? Some- 
times he thought so, for the same welcome figure 
haunted his sleep, minghng with those fantastic 
dreams which harassed and oppressed him 
more than real troubles of the daylight world. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

grindlet's nuese. 

Gbindlet's belief that more than one person 
performed the charitable oflSce of watching 
beside his bed was no delusion. The woman 
of the house had children claiming her care. 
She had found it impossible to bestow as much 
attention on her unfortunate lodger as his for- 
lorn condition required. In this diflSculty, she 
had thought of the Lady in Black, whose 
charitable errands sometimes brought her as 
far as that neighbourhood. Isabel Frere had 
quickly responded to the woman's summons, 
and promised to reheve her as much, as 
other duties would permit. When the doctor 
had reported that the old man was so feeble 
that to remove him to a hospital in the crisis of 
his disorder would probably prove fatal, she 
did not hesitate to give the greater part of her 
time to watching and tending her new patient. 
It was an easy task compared with some 
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that she had ftilfilled. The fever had passed, 
but it had left him in a condition of weakness 
in which the movement of those about him 
scarcely attracted his attention. He was patient 
and gentle, and rarely murmured. Sometimes 
he would lie for hours without giving any sign 
of existence beyond that of a light breathing. 
His life seemed slowly ebbing towards a death 
without pain. 

It was but a question of days, the doctor 
said. Had the old man no friends or relatives 
with whom she could communicate ? 

Isabel knew of none ; nor was the landlady 
better informed of her lodger's connections. 
Even the name of his patient was unknown to 
her ; and no trace of this simple piece of infor- 
mation could be discovered among the articles 
which the old man and his companion had 
brought with them. Their connection itself 
was a mystery. The woman had at first as- 
sumed that her lodgers were father and son ; 
but the old man had spoken of his companion 
only as a friend, though as one who had been 
as kind to him as any son could have been. 
The woman felt sure that his companion had 
not abandoned him, for the old man had spoken 
confidently of his return. 'He was anxious 
about his friend's safety,' said the woman to 
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Isabel 'If the young man comes back he 
may recover yet.' 

Isabel Frere had become acquainted with 
many a scene of sorrow and death ; but fami- 
liarity had not blunted her feeling. The simple 
story of the old man's attachment to his pro- 
tector, and his nightly watching in the streets, 
had touched her, and awakened a peculiar in- 
terest in his case. She began to look for his 
friend's return with scarcely less soUcitude than 
that of Grindley himself. 

Five days passed in this way, when the old 
man's disorder entered a new phase. Con- 
sciousness was restored in that strange way 
which is sometimes brought about by the ap- 
proach of death. He knew now the face and 
form of his nurse, and thanked her feebly. 
Sometimes when the door of the room opened, 
he turned slowly towards it, and she heard the 
words, ' Is he come ? ' 

Isabel leaned over the bed and whispered, 
' Do not distress yourself, but tell me quietly, 
if you can, who is it you expect ? ' 

' Philip,' rephed the old man faintly. 

'Do you know where we can send for 
him?' 

Her patient shook his head. ' He would 
come if he could,' he whispered. 
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The old man's unabated faith in his £dend's 
fidelity moved his companion. 

'Poor old man/ she murmured; and she 
silently prayed that his hope might be fulfilled. 

It was drawing near to dusk that afternoon, 
when the sick man fell into a deep sleep. 
Isabel sat as usual beside the window, working 
until the light began to fail It was a wintry 
day, but bright and calm ; and it was pleasing 
to look out from the solitude and gloom of the 
sick chamber upon the street where children 
were playing and people passing to and fro. 

Suddenly a cab came driving round the comer 
of the street. It was an unusual sight in that 
locality, and Isabel's heart beat with the hope 
that her poor patient's friend had come at last. 
It was a bitter disappointment when she saw 
the cab stop, not at their door, but at that of a 
house on the opposite side of the way ; but it 
soon became evident that this was only by a 
blunder of the driver, unused to carry persons 
into that miserable quarter ; for the passenger, 
after an impatient gesture and inefiectual attempt 
to indicate his wishes, stepped out of the vehicle 
as soon as it stopped, paid the fare, and hastened 
across the road. Isabel had remarked during 
the moment in which he had stood beneath the 
lamp, that the stranger was a young man. As 
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he had crossed towards her, his figure seemed 
familiar, even in the twilight. 

*Can I be in a dream?' she thought, as she 
hastened to Ught her lamp; but her hand 
shook so much that the match fell from her 
grasp. 

The room was lighted only by the reflection 
of the street lamp that fell upon the wainscot 
as the door of the little sitting roqm opened, 
and the stranger appeared upon the threshold. 

*Am I in time?' he asked eagerly, for a 
child at the house door had told him of 
Grindley's dangerous condition. 

A fiaint cry escaped her at the soimd of his 
voice. Her surprise was so great that she had 
no power to answer ; and could only raise her 
finger and point to the bed in which the old 
man still lay sleeping, in token of the necessity 
for silence. The pale reflected light fell upon 
her face, and Carrell knew her. 

'Miss Frere!' he faltered; 'our meeting is 
strange and unexpected, but there is no need to 
explain it. This fidthful companion and sharer 
of my troubles being sick and alone, has found 
a fiiend in you. I am not ignorant of those 
good deeds which make your name revered 
among the unfortunate.' 

Isabel dropped her eyes, abashed even in the 
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half twilight in which they stood, by that allu- 
sion to her benevolent labours from the man 
whom she had loved. 

' The woman of the house sent for me,' she 
murmured. *It was easier for me to attend 
than for her. Your poor friend is still very 
low and weak ; but he has fallen asleep, and 
may awaken refreshed,' 

Carrell approached the bed cautiously, and 
surveyed the sufferer while Isabel lighted the 
lamp. 

* Poor Qrindley,' he said, as he raised the old 
man's hand tenderly, and felt how cold it was. 

* I fear my long absence has grieved him more 
than all.' 

With her habit of attending on the sick, 
Isabel had unconsciously acquired something of 
the authoritative manner of a nursa She mo- 
tioned to Carrell to come away. 

' The light may distress him,' she whispered. 

* It will be best to wait in the next room till he 
awakens.' 

Carrell obeyed her, and followed into the 
sitting-room. They left the door of the sick- 
chamber sUghtly open to listen to any move- 
ment on the part of the sufferer. 

Isabel gave Carrell a brief narrative of Grind- 
ley's illness, and of his anxiety for his return. 
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Her account of the old man's enquiries for him 
touched him deeply. He told her in return 
the story of his wanderings. He had been, he 
said, on business of importance into Devon- 
shire, whence he had been obliged to travel to 
a distant part of Herefordshire, in search of an 
uncle who had an estate there. Unfortunately, 
in their confidence that his absence would only 
occupy a few days, they had omitted to agree 
upon any means of correspondence, and Carrell 
had not dared to address him by his name 
while enemies so powerful were on the watch for 
their retreat. The sum which he had left the old 
man, though small, was suflGicient for the supply 
of his simple wants, and Carrell had hoped 
that he would attribute his absence to its true 
cause — that of difficulty in finding the relative 
from whom he had been separated so long. 

* The journey was necessary,' he said ; ' but 
would not have been undertaken but for poor 
Grindley's sake. Happily I shall now be able 
to assist him, if, with God's blessing, he should 
recover.' 

They sat there for some time, conversing 
chiefly on the subject of Grindley and his de- 
voted attachment to his friend. Isabel made 
no allusion to Borley or the events connected 
with that place, and Carrell felt the deUcacy of 
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her silence. He had long wondered at Widgett's 
obscure hint that she was acquainted with the 
secret of his escape fix)m the guard-ward, but 
he shrank from interrogating her on a sulgect 
connected with so many painful associations, 
though he enquired after his old friends the 
Stedmana, of whom she was able to give him 
Rood news, for the old man rarely came to 
London with the barge without caffing upon 
her, and upon these occasions Mrs. Stedman 
sometimes accompanied him. Still faithful to 
the fortunes of his master, Stedman had bought 
the freehold of his house and garden at Clay- 
tersviUe, determining to remain there as long 
as he Uved ; but the unfortunate watering-place 
was still permitted to go to ruin, even the 
Claytersville Marine Besidence Company having 
failed to resuscitate it. 

These things Isabel told him in answer to 
his enquiries. CarreU was anxious to know 
more, but he still shrank from dweUing upon a 
theme which was painfiil to both. 

Isabel remained until Grindley had awakened. 
The old man seemed weaker, but was quite 
conscious. He recognised CarreU, and a happy 
smile passed over his features as he made a faint 
effort to extend his hand. CarreU grasped it 
affectionately. A tear roUed down his cheek. 
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Isabel observed it, and, as she prepared to take 
her leave, bade him be hopefiil. 

* His mind will be easier now,' she said, ' To- 
morrow his disorder may have taken a turn.' 

The morrow came, but it brought no im- 
provement. The doctor declared that there 
was no hope of his recovery. He might linger 
yet some days, he said, but the old man's con- 
stitution was broken down. His hfe was but 
a Kttle flickering flame, which a breath might 
extinguish at any moment. 

Carrell watched by his sick-bed at night 
consoled by the knowledge that the old man 
was conscious of his presence, and no longer 
suffering from any mental distress. Indeed, he 
knew by many signs that Grindley was aware 
of every Kttle efibrt which he took to cheer 
him. It was pleasing to him to note the old 
man's smile when he raised him from time to 
time to give him ease upon his pillow. Some- 
times Carrell whispered to him to ask whether 
he was in any pain, and was gladdened by 
seeing him gently move his head in token of a 
negative. life still remained, but his sufierings 
were already at an end. 

Isabel came daily to relieve Carrell of his 
duty as tax as she was able. Thus they soon 
became accustomed to meet, and could see each 
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other with less embarrassment ; for each looked 
back upon their love as upon a thing long past 
away, never to return. 

Isabel rejoiced in the thought that Carrell 
had never learnt her secret. Carrell, on his 
part, had not suspected how his manner, when 
they had parted in the churchyard, had revealed 
to her that romantic passion which he had 
cherished. She seemed to him now still further 
removed from that unhappy sphere in which he 
had been fated to struggle. The evil life that 
he had led since they had parted contributed 
to strengthen this feeling, and to render her, 
by contrast with himself, still brighter and 
purer in his eyes. Her goodness filled him with 
a reverence as for something almost divine. 
He dared not regard her any longer with the 
old ideas in which he had taken dehght while 
his hope was still unextinguished, and his con- 
fidence in his own strength and perseverance 
was so great. It seemed to his fancy as if they 
had met again in a new world in which these 
ideas had no place. Thus his old love was at first 
replaced by a kind of worship, of which Isabel 
little dreamed. 

One day he said to her, * I owe you more than 
you are aware of. Do you remember the poor 
woman with the sick daughter in Coulter Street ? " 
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Isabel replied that she knew her well ; and 
Carrell ventured to relate to her the story of 
his meeting Isabel unobserved one night, and 
of his subsequent enquiries of this woman. 

* I was leading a wretched hfe of falsehood, 
and hypocrisy, and degradation,' he added, 
earnestly, 'but see what a power there is in 
goodness. The poor woman's simple narrative 
of your generous efforts for these poor people 
first woke me to a sense of shame, and induced 
me to free myself from those evil surroundings.' 

Isabel could but protest that the woman had 
overrated her sacrifices ; but that if her narra- 
tive had done good she was glad. 

A fortnight had passed. Grindley still lin- 
gered ; but it was manifest that the end was 
approaching. For two days he had spoken no 
word save one faint ' God bless you ! ' which 
Carrell had heard as he laid his hand upon the 
old man's forehead. His spirit passed away so 
tranquilly that neither Carrell nor Isabel, who 
were beside him, knew the moment of his death. 
There seemed, indeed, no change, except that 
the smile which he had worn since Carrell's 
return had deepened and become fixed. 

Isabel knelt down in the awfiil presence of 
that dark shadow which had fallen on the place, 
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but Carrell dared not kneel beside her. He 
was more than ever conscious of his own short- 
comings—more than ever conscious of that base- 
ness for which it seemed to him now that he had 
made no atonement worthy of the name. 

An indescribable feeling of loneliness stole 
upon him when Isabel Frere left him that night. 
His spirit was broken. He envied the con- 
dition of the poor old man whose troubles were 
ended, and who had at last found rest and 
peace. 

A few days later the remains of poor Grind- 
ley were interred in a little cemetery in the 
outskirts. It was scarcely two miles from the 
place where he died, but the burial-ground was 
surrounded by fields ; and was green with 
shrubs that looked bright, for the winter was 
mild. It was a poor funeral, though a decent 
one, and it attracted no attention except from 
a few stragglers who noticed the strange fact 
that the deceased had but one mourner. The 
coffin was conveyed into a little chapel where 
prayers were said, and where Carrell raising his 
eyes from the prayer book, first became aware 
that Isabel Frere was present. She followed 
the procession, but remained at a short distance, 
though within hearing of the prayers that were 
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uttered at the grave. Carrell took a last look 
at the final resting-place of his faithful com- 
panion ; and turning . to depart found Isabel 
standing there alone. 

She had lingered in order to speak some 
words of consolation, for which Carrell thanked 
her. They walked to and fro in one of the 
paths for some time, while he dwelt upon the 
old man's goodness ; and faintly sketched the 
story of his life, touching tenderly on his fail- 
ings, and saying nothing of their first acquaint- 
ance, except that he owed his life to the old 
man's care. Isabel interpreted this as referring 
to some illness in which Grindley had tended 
him; but she refrained fi:om interrupting his 
story, which interested her deeply. 

The time came at last to bid her farewell, 
and Carrell told her of his plans for the future. 
He had been furnished with money by the 
kindness of the uncle of whom he had spoken 
to her, who would gladly have received him 
again if he would have remained. 

* But I could not run the risk of bringing 
disgrace upon friends,' he said. ' This terrible 
secret still overshadows my life. In a short 
time, if I am not prevented, I shall have left 
England. Perhaps, in some other country, I 
may yet win a good name/ 
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Isabel assured him of her good wishes and 
prayers for his success. The tears were in her 
eyes as they came near the gate of the ceme- 
tery, and she held forth her hand and bade 
him farewell ; but Carrell did not see her emo- 
tion. He returned the salutation with an air 
of respect which Isabel understood. 

In another moment he was standing at the 
gate, looking after her as she walked away 
quickly along the road. He reflected with bitter- 
ness that he dared not even offer to escort her 
through the streets, lest it should be said that 
she had walked abroad with one so fallen as 
himself ; but he ventured after a while to follow 
her at a distance until he saw her pass safely 
under the old gateway of her father's house. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



BEMOBSE. 



The change which had taken place in Carrell's 
nature on the night when he determined to fly 
from the Albany was scarcely greater than that 
which stole upon him after the death of Grind- 
ley. His natural cheerfulness vanished. He 
walked abroad at night for exercise, but took 
the way to the outskirts, and avoided the busy 
streets in which he had been accustomed of old 
to seek relief from his despondency. Even the 
new hope which he had felt in the prospect of 
beginning life anew in some distant country 
sustamed him no longer. His old struggle for 
life, or for that hberty without which life had 
seemed to him worthless, now presented itseK 
to his eyes in the aspect of a delusion that he 
had cherished. Many a time he thought with 
regret of the kindness of the Stedmans, which 
had saved him from the death which would 
have ended his suffering. 

One evening he walked out in search of an 
office in which emigrants took their passage for 
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Canada. He had obtained the address from an 
advertisement in a shipping gazette ; but the 
place was hard to find. He passed through 
many streets near the river side, and, finally, 
through an alley to which a woman had di- 
rected him. The passage was soUtary and dis- 
mal. It was narrow and damp, and enclosed 
between high brick walls, strengthened over- 
head by iron supports, which passed at regular 
intervals from side to side. He felt a relief when 
he came to the end of its narrow windings, and 
saw the form of a huge bowsprit which pro- 
jected over head across the wall of some re- 
pairing dock. 

It was the passage through which Isabel 
had passed on the night of her flight from 
home. 

Another passage at the end crossed the first 
one at right angles, hke the top of a letter T. 
High warehouses closed it in on either hand, 
but at the foot of one of these was a gate lead- 
ing into the docks, and a little door bearing 
the inscription * Emigration Office.' Bills were 
beside the door, ornamented with pictures of 
vessels about to sail for Quebec and Mon- 
treal ; beside them was another and a larger 
placard, which at once arrested Carreirs atten- 
tion. The lamp shone fiill upon it, and he 
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read at once his name in large letters. A hasty 
reading showed him the fact that his pursuers 
had discovered his connection with the bank — 
doubtless fix>m Cousins' information — and had 
thus given a new stimulus to the efforts for his 
discovery. The bill even described the appear- 
ance of an old man who was supposed to ac- 
company him, and who had lately resided with 
him in the village of Ashwell, in Hainault 
Forest. Carrell knew by this that Goldney had 
tracked him thither, and that the warning which 
he had received from Widgett had come only 
in time to save him from discovery. The pro- 
bability of their seeking to escape from the 
country by one of the numerous emigrant 
vessels leaving the port of London was too 
obvious to have escaped the attention of his 
pursuers. Carrell knew well that every office 
of the kind would be provided with a similar 
notice and description of his person, and he 
turned away without entering the doorway, 
determined to seek for some other mode of 
escape. 

That night an event happened which turned 
the current of his thoughts. He was standing 
upon the step of the house in Stepney, in which 
he still retained his lodgings, when some one 
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approached him from behind, and a hand was 
laid gently on his arm. 

Carrell started ; but turning quickly, found, to 
his surprise, that the stranger was his old friend 
Stedman. 

' Let us go in,' whispered the old man. * Are 
you mad to walk abroad like this, when the very 
walls are ahve with your name ? ' 

Carrell's spirits rose at the sight of his old 
friend. Isabel Frere had confided to him Car- 
rell's address, being satisfied of the old man's 
devotion to Carrell's interest ; and the barge 
being then in London, he had hastened to pay 
him a visit. 

* So you have been a banker since then,' said 
the old man, when he had sat down in Carrell's 
room ; ' but the rascals would not let you rest, 
I suppose.' 

* Not exactly,' answered Carrell, ' I gave it up 
voluntarily, when perhaps I might have con- 
tinued awhile longer ; but the conditions were 
dishonourable, and I became ashamed of fraud 
and deception.' 

* Of course,' said the old man, who had not 
lost his faith in Carrell's sense of honour. * You 
could not endure that; and so, on reflection, 
you preferred poverty again. What a gentleman 
you look ! ' 
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Carrell told the old man of his attempt to 
leave the comitry, and of how it was frus- 
trated. 

' No matter/ said the bargeman. ' You shaU 
get away if you want, even if I have to rig out 
the old hatchboat again, and land you in France, 
or in the Dutchman's country. Plenty of ships 
there.' 

Carrell's visitor stayed till late, talking, as of 
old, of the captain's folly and the waste of 
money on Qaytersville. ' Though he's no more 
to spend, now, poor feUow,' he added ; ' and the 
lawyers have got it all again. They say Mr- 
Frere holds the chief part, if not all, by pur- 
chase from the Company ; so that Miss Frere, 
God bless her, may, one day, come to be queen 
of that Bile watering-place.' 

Carrell started at a name which was to him 
so fiiU of associations. 

* Miss Frere sent you to me ?' he asked. 

' Aye ; ' answered the bargeman. * But I'll 
wager something she sends no one eke. You 
see the young lady could trust me; and she 
thought you were in trouble, and would perhaps 
hke to see the face of an old friend-' 

' I am grateful to her indeed,' said CarrelL 
' She is better to me than I have deserved.' 

* A great deal,' remarked the old man drily. 
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*Ask my wife, who says the young lady has 
been nothing more or less than a guardian angel 
to you/ 

Widgett's mysterious hint flashed across Oar- 
rell's mind. 

' Stedman,' he said eagerly, * tell me the truth. 
Had Miss Frere any hand in procuring the aid 
by which I escaped from the guard-ward ? ' 

' Of course she had,' he replied. ' Who else 
could persuade a man to try the desperate game 
of breaking prison bars ? ' 

Carrell learnt from Stedman that night the 
story of Isabel's flight from London ; of her 
mysterious appearance at Borley ; of her piteous 
appeal to Mrs. Carew, and of her mysterious 
concealment in the neighbourhood on the v^ry 
night of his escape. All which the bargeman 
had learnt from Mrs. Clayter, who had been 
well informed on the subject by the Honourable 
Mrs. Carew. That lady, in fact, as soon as the 
project for a marriage between Isabel and her 
son was abandoned, no longer felt any neces- 
sity for silence, and did not scruple to acquaint 
intimate friends with what she called * those 
eccentric proceedings.' 

The story of that night gradually unfolded 
itself to Carrell's mind. 

* I thought for a long time that I owed that 
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service to you, Stedman,' he said ; ' but have 
you any suspicion of the hand that actually 
released me ? ' 

' A strong suspicion/ answered the bargeman. 
* I should say Widgett, beyond doubt.' 

' For what motive ? ' 

' Money, and the young lady's persuasion.' 

'The sacrifice was too great,' said Carrell. 
' The service I had rendered her was nothing ; 
but I know her generous nature.' 

' Why, you see,' said the old man, ' she was, 
in a way, the cause of your discovery, and so I 
suppose felt a httle sorry.' 

'How was this?' asked Carrell, who was 
anxious for every detail of that time. 

' It was she who despatched Widgett to you 
with a message, which, as soon as he found that 
you were the man he wanted, he neglected to 
dehver. Do you see ? The same crafty rogue 
who trapped you, was willing to set you free 
again, when he thought it worth while.' 

Carrell was more than ever amazed at this 
information ; but the old man supported it by 
so many evidences, both direct and circum- 
stantial, that it was impossible to doubt it. He 
pondered long on this strange story after Sted- 
man had left him that night. 

Thus Isabel's goodness was revealed to him 
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in a new light. While he had believed her 
heartless and indifferent to his misfortunes, she 
had indeed encountered peril and fatigue, and 
obloquy, for his sake. How he longed for an 
opportunity of hearing from her own lips the 
story of that night when succour had come to 
him so unexpectedly, and he had once more 
found himself free I But he dared not approach 
her again. 

His remorse for the past grew deeper still as 
he thought of her sacrifices, his horror of the 
selfish isolation in which he had lived made 
the old life loathsome. Even the misery of his 
days in the guard-ward were as nothing com- 
pared with the bitterness of his self-reproaches. 
But his thoughts were no longer of escape by 
death. How to atone to his own conscience 
for the errors of his life — what sacrifice to 
make, which could render his sense of his own 
falling away from that high standard of good- 
ness which her example held before him, less 
burdensome and hard to bear — this was the 
question that perplexed him. 

By slow degrees, the solution dawned upon 
him. . To go back to Borley and surrender 
himself — to meet his fate, whatever it might 
be, and to abandon for ever the life of shifts, 
and hypocrisy, and concealment, which he had 
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led since the first day of his flight, seemed to 
him the only refiige from the torture of re- 
morse. Grindley was no longer with him to 
increase the bitterness of that resolve. Death 
had indeed removed the poor old man in 
time. 

His resolution was taken, but he lingered yet 
awhile. Love is stronger than a man's will, 
and his old passion for Isabel Frere returned, 
as if there had been no time, or suffering, or 
remorse since their first parting. His oppor- 
tunities for seeing her were many, for she often 
walked abroad. He watched her unobserved 
by day and night, keeping at a distance, but 
rarely losing sight of her until she reached her 
destination. It pleased him to think that she 
could be in no danger in walking in that law- 
less part while he was at hand, thus guarding 
her unseen. 

Isabel learned nothing of this until long after- 
wards. A vague idea had occupied his mind of 
speaking to her once more, and of bidding her 
a more solemn farewell before the final step. 

But his heart failed him when the time came. 
He feared lest some involuntary word might 
reveal his plans, which would give her pain. 
More than all he feared lest something should 
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turn him from his purpose. So that night, when 
he had half resolved to speak to her, he saw 
her return to her home, and disappear once 
more through the gateway of the old house. 
Then he turned away, at peace with himself. 
For was not this, too, a sacrifice for her sake P 
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CHAPTER XVH 



SUBBENDEB. 



He took no counsel with anyone, but after 
making his arrangements, started on the mor- 
row. It was drawing near that great Christian 
hohday when friends and relatives long parted 
meet around the cheerful fire, and the hearts of 
young and old are gladdened. Many signs of 
the season met him on the road, reminding him 
of his forlorn and friendless state ; but his mind 
was calmer than it had been for a long time. 
All the old feverish anxiety was gone. He 
knew the worst, and had resolved to meet his 
fate bravely and with dignity. But still he felt 
a pride in the thought that his surrender was a 
voluntary one, for which reason he had attired 
himself that morning with scrupulous care. No 
one was likely to detect the poor fugitive of 
other days in clothing which he had worn in 
the days of his sojourn at the Albany ; and his 
appearance would at least suggest that he had 
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not descended to that abject poverty which 
sometimes compels a deserter to return to his 
duty. 

He walked the greater part of the way, 
according to his old habit. It was mid-day when 
he dusted his shoes near the barrack-gate at 
which Gbldney had tried his experiment upon 
the sentry. A soldier was standing there on 
duty ; the man's face was strange, and Carrell 
approached and enquired for Sergeant Jackson. 

'Jackson?' repeated the man, 'Do you 
mean the Bloodhound?' 

Carrell was surprised at this open allusion to 
a nickname, whicJh, as he knew well, was never 
repeated in the days of terrorism save in a 
wWsper. 

*I mean the Garrison Sergeant-Major at 
Borley.' 

' Ah I The Sergeant's removed.' 

ffis questioner breathed more freely at this 
welcome piece of news. 

'I could, perhaps, see Colonel Carew,' he 
suggested, ' if some one would take him a line 
in pencil.' 

* You've been a stranger here lately, sir, I 
perceive,' said the man. 'The Colonel isn't 
commandant of Borley now. You see, there 
have been changes since the Major-General*s 

21 2 
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report. You may see Colonel Pennington, per- 
haps, if you ask at his quarters.' 

Carrell thanked the man, and passed on to 
the entrance to the Colonel's house. He crossed 
the little bridge over the ha-ha, and passed 
under the naked branches of the great oaks 
upon the lawn, to the door of the house before 
meeting anyone. A servant who answered his 
summons said the Colonel was engaged ; but 
that, she would take the stranger's name. 

Colonel Pennington was a dignitary of that 
class, who pride themselves upon being acces- 
sible to all comers who have business with them, 
though he was very short and snappish with 
strangers who were inchned to waste his time. 
This officer happened to be descending the 
stairs at that moment, and hearing the enquiry 
for him, bade his visitor enter. CarreU followed 
him quickly up the stairs again into a large 
square room, the walls of which were lined 
with book-shelves. An upright desk, at which 
a man might stand to write if he chose ; and a 
smaller table, at which he could sit for the same 
purpose, were near the window which opened 
into a balcony commanding a view of the 
lawn. 

' What is it ? ' asked the Colonel very sharply; 
but his voice was pleasant notwithstanding. 
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He was a tall old gentleman, who stood per- 
fectly erect, and who had white hair and a ruddy 
healthy face, which might have passed for that 
of a country former. 

'I am afraid my course is somewhat irre- 
gular, sir,' said his visitor ; * but as my case is 
peculiar, I have taken the liberty of calling on 
you in the first place. I am a deserter from 
the dragoons, of whom the authorities have 
long been in search. My object in approaching 
you is to make it known that my surrender is 
voluntary.' 

Colonel Pennington surveyed his visitor more 
carefully than he had done at first. A deserter 
was a character held by him in special detesta- 
tion, and it was the first time in his experience 
that an ofiender of that kind had ventured to 
accost him. But there was something in the 
tone and manner of his visitor which struck 
him as remarkable, and his language and ap- 
pearance were certainly not those of a private 
soldier. The bare possibility that the stranger 
was a harmless lunatic passed through his mind, 
but he dismissed the idea in a moment. 

* What's your name ? ' he enquired. 

' Carrell, sir.' 

The old man started. ' I remember,' he said. 
'Though this was before my time. You at 
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tacked the officers sent to arrest you ; fought 
the guard and compelled them to fire on you, 
and wound up by breaking out of the hospital. 
Didn't you?' 

* I have no intention of denying any one of 
my offences, Colonel,' answered Carrell respect- 
fully. 

Colonel Pennington was a good-hearted man, 
and was not ignorant of the disorder that pre- 
vailed at Borley imder Jackson's rule, which 
had driven so many men to insubordination. 
In fact, he owed his appointment to those dr- 
cumstances. The reappearance of this notorious 
offender disconcerted him, for he would have 
been glad to allow the past history of Borley 
to be forgotten. 

' What is your motive in coming here ? ' he 
asked 

' To give myself up to justice.' 

' Couldn't you have stayed away ? ' asked the 
Colonel snappishly. ' We've had enough here 
of Jackson's black sheep, I assure you. We 
did not want you; but as you are here we 
must try you. After that, you know, we shall 
have to drum you Qut, which is a nuisance.' 

' I am prepared to submit to any punishment 
to which a court-martial may condemn me, sir,' 
replied his visitor. ' I shall not complain of 
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severity, although/ he added, after a moment's 
hesitation, ' I might have hoped to escaped that 
last disgrace/ 

The colonel answered sharply that that was a 
matter out of his province. He rang the bell, 
and desired an orderly to go to the guard-house 
for a sergeant and. man to take a prisoner. 

* Don't grumble if you don't Uke the treat- 
ment,' said the coIouqI, still more Sharply ; ^ and 
remember,' he r^eated, * that nobody wanted 
you here.' 

Carrell bowed je^pectfiilly, as he left the room 
in charge of the guard. 

The colonel's roughness of manner had been 
assumed in order to enable him to conceal his 
sympathy with the young soldier. 

* Poor fellaw,' he muttered as they left the 
room. * So it's the disgrace and not the pain 
you fear. Well said, my lad. There's good 
stuff in you yet, but I'm afraid it's too late to 
use it. The courts will have their way.' 



'ft 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 



THE SENTENCE. 



Coi/)NEL Pennington bestowed mnch time and 
thought upon the case of the deserter. He 
enquired carefully into his history, and the 
more he enquired the more he became in- 
terested in his fate. When a brother officer, in 
conversing with him on the subject, asked the 
question, why on earth did the fellow come 
here ? the colonel foi^ot that he had himself 
asked the same question, and turned upon the 
questioner peevishly. 

* Why did he come here ?' he asked. ' Be- 
cause it was the right thing to do, sir, the only 
thing to do. Because he had a gentleman's 
feeling in him, sir, because he knew that desert- 
ing is a shabby thing ; and when he came to 
think over it saw it wouldn't do. That's 
why.' 

The officer laughed good-humouredly, for the 
colonel, in his excitement, actually shook his fist 
at his antagonist in an oratorical way ; and until 
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awakened to a sense of the absurdity of that 
gesture by his friend's laughter, in which he 
finally joined himself. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining fiill par- 
ticulars of Carrell's career. The placards on 
the walls had made known his romantic vicis- 
situdes of fortune ; and it was easy to gather 
from the newspapers the story of his flight after 
his withdrawal from the bank. The worthy 
colonel felt an additional pride in his own judg- 
ment of character when he discovered that 
there was nothing in the episode of his con- 
nection with the banking-house which was in 
any way disgraceftJ to his prot^g^. The paper 
left by Arthur Gray, fully exonerating his late 
partner from all participation in the frauds, had 
created an impression in his favour among the 
creditors of the bank, which became stronger 
when the very securities which he had trans- 
ferred to Gray, of which the banker had spoken 
in his letter, were discovered among the assets 
of the bank. Looking to the short period 
during which he had been taken into partner- 
ship, ^nd the fact that he received only a hfe- 
salary, it was perceived that Gray's partner had 
really restored, as he had stated, all the money 
which he had received in that capacity. The 
name of Philip Joyce became, therefore, even 
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popular amoDg the creditors of Bamardiston's, 
who, at a meeting, had passed a resolution to 
make no attempt to claim the other securities 
which were discovered to be still standing in 
his name in the books of the Canal Company — 
those investments having been made at a time 
anterior to the partnership. 

Colonel Pennington learnt all these things, 
and took care that they should be known. They 
were not exactly evidence of which a court- 
martial sitting to try a grave ojffence could take 
cognisance, but they created a sympathy with 
the prisoner which was heightened by the know- 
lege that he had voluntarily surrendered himself 
for the satisfaction of his own conscience. 

Carrell's offences were serious, and had caused 
great scandal. They constituted a case for a 
general court-martial, and men shook their 
heads, and said that sympathy was very well, 
but that military law must have its way. Colo- 
nel Pennington, however, took a different view. 
He privately commissioned the surgeon, who 
visited him the day before his trial, to bid him 
be of good cheer, and keep up his spirit before 
the judges, ' They must find him guilty,' said 
the colonel, 'but the young man deserves to 
escape without degradation, and he shall.' 

Carrell thanked the surgeon for these kind 
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words. He told his story before his judges 
in simple language, but with a dignity which 
impressed all hearers. The court were evi- 
dently touched by the address of the judge- 
advocate-general, in which he passed lightly 
over the offences charged, and put the prisoner's 
case in as favourable a light as possible. But 
the sympathy thus awakened had no effect on 
their verdict. Edward Carrell was found guilty 
of desertion, and of resisting lawful arrest, but 
the publication of his sentence was deferred. 

Colonel Pennington sent certain official docu- 
ments to the Major-General of the district 
that night, and waited anxiously for the result. 
The Major-General's answer was endorsed on 
the proceedings, with his memorandum con- 
firming and approving the verdict. In a very 
few minutes after receiving it Colonel Penning- 
ton paid a visit to the prisoner in his cell. 

' Good news, prisoner,' he said. 

Carrell saluted the Colonel respectfully, and 
thanked him for his kindness. 

'You have a choice of taking your punish- 
ment, or transferring for general service into 
the Eoyal Africans. It's a queer service, with 
a set of scoundrels just about to sail for Sierra 
Leone. What do you say ? A degrading pun- 
ishment at home, or hard service abroad ? ' 
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' I should be unworthy of a good man's kind- 
ness if I hesitated, sir/ replied CarrelL 

* Well spoken,' said the old man ; ' and no 
more than I expected. Tou see, Carrell, your 
case is very bad, and can't be overlooked. But 
they want men there. The native tribes are 
troublesome again, and haven't forgotten yet 
how they thrashed poor McCarthy, and his tag- 
rag and bobtail. So you see there's hard fights 
ing for you ; and a service that no fellow will 
go into if he can help it. But there's luck in 
these things ; and after all, tlie Gold Coast, like 
a certain person we have heard of, isn't quite so 
bad as it 18 painted.' 

Carrell thought little indeed of the dangers 
of that service. The fact that he was no longer 
a fugitive, compelled to hide from the light of 
day, had taken a load from his heart. Some- 
thing of his old sanguine temperament re- 
turned to him. He longed for the day when 
he would thus be permitted to begin the world 
anew. 

There was a brief delay, during which he was 
enabled to see the Stedmans, and take a fare- 
well of that worthy pair, promising to write 
to them often. 

Soon afterwards the Lady Macnaughten 
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transport^ship, with reinforcements for the Eoyal 
African corps bound for Cape .Coast Castle, 
dropped down the river from Woolwich in the 
cool twilight of a February morning. She was 
in the channel that evening, towed by a snort- 
ing little steam-vessel which left them in the 
Downs. 

Caxrell watched the lights upon the sands 
that night, and thought of his adventure in the 
hatchboat, of Isabel Frere and the dangers which 
they had shared together, with aU their strange 
consequences. 

On the following day Colonel Macgregor, the 
chief military officer aboard, sent for Carrell to 
his cabin. 

' Colonel Pennington has recommended you 
to me by letter, Carrell,' he said. ' A soldier's 
life at sea is an idle one, but I think I can find 
you employment.' 

Carrell thanked the colonel, and assured him 
of his gratitude to Colonel Pennington for his 
kindness. 

' Come to my cabin after noonday mess,' he 
added. 

Colonel Macgregor was an author as well as 
a soldier. He was engaged on a work treating 
of the science of fortification, portions of which 
Carrell wrote from his dictation. The work 
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was fined with technical terms, which would 
have troubled an tinlettered amanuensis. But 
the colonel soon discovered that his secretary 
was a man of good education and ability. He 
valued his services, and his secretary found the 
time pass quickly in his new employment. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ARTHUR GRAY'S WIDOW. 

While the Lady Macnaughten, bound for Cape 
Coast Castle, and wafted by fevourable winds, 
was making good way towards her destination, 
trouble and confusion were brooding over the 
region of May Fair. 

After Ghray's death, Mrs. Stapleton and her 
daughter passed a month in strict seclusion in 
Hertford Street, the objects of much sympathy 
from the fashionable world. The sympathy 
became intense when they arrived at the now 
inevitable disclosure that the mother and daugh- 
ter were in straitened circumstances. It was 
whispered abroad that they had been victimised 
in more ways than one by Laura's unscrupulous 
husband — a mode of accounting for their em- 
barrassments which Mrs. Stapleton herself was 
not unwilling to encourage. But public sym- 
pathy, though generally sincere enough, is 
necessarily of a fleeting character. Time, 
which exercises so wondrous a healing power 
in the case of our own troubles, is even more 
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potent still over griefe awakened by the mis- 
fortunes of others. The month of mourning 
had scarcely elapsed before new cases demand- 
ing the sympathy of the fashionable world re- 
ferred to, usurped, by virtue of their fresher 
interest, the place which had been occupied by 
the sorrows of the Stapleton household. 

Mrs. Stapleton was not slow to perceive signs 
of this change. She scanned the card-tray 
carefully each day for tokens of fidelity among 
former acquaintances, and too often found them 
wanting. Even their old friend Hawker ab- 
sented himself, detained by the charms of a fair 
cousin, who had flirted with that honest sus- 
ceptible officer, at Christmas festivities down 
in Herefordshire, until he had ventured once 
more to propose, and was this time accepted. 
Mrs. Stapleton read the announcement of his 
marriage in the papers before the new year was a 
week old, and sighed over the unhappy blunder 
she had made. ' Something must be done,' she 
said. But what ? 

The money which Gray had contrived to 
place in Laura's hands before his death might 
have sufficed to maintain their state a little 
longer ; but the time had gone by for display 
of that kind, and the mother had resolved upon 
a new course. Even poverty has its charms 
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^when displayed by an artistic hand. Bearing 
in mind this maxim, Mrs. Stapleton sent Laura's 
famous sleek bay horse to stables in Piccadilly, 
much frequented by aristocratic customers, with 
instructions to offer it for sale at a certain price 
to any lady or gentleman likely to treat a 
favourite with tenderness and care. The con- 
ditions were simple and pretty, but the price 
was high, and the noble creature consequently 
remained on view for some time, a touching 
memorial of beauty in distress. 

It happened, however, that Skelterdale 
dropped in at the stables one morning, and 
being struck by the appearance of the animal 
referred to, brought his eyeglass steadily to 
bear upon its leading characteristics. He re- 
cognised it easily. Many a time had he gazed 
fondly after the noble quadruped, that had so 
long been privileged to carry the beautiful 
Laura Stapleton through light and shade beneath 
the elms of Eotten Eow. 

* The property of a lady,' said the livery- 
stable keeper, who at once detected in his 
lordship a probable customer. 

' I know — I know,' replied Skelterdale. ' How 
did the animal come here ? ' 

The stable-keeper told him the history of 
his commission in his rude, simple way. The 

VOL. III. 
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customary tear gathered in the young nobleman'a 
eye as he asked the price. This Was a ready- 
money transaction, but, fortunately, his lordship 
was equal to the occasion, having but lately 
received a handsome present from his noble 
mother, in token of his shrewdness in saving 
her from loss by timely information as to the 
position of Barnardiston's bank. 

That afternoon the Honourable Mrs. Carew, 
sitting at the window of her house, Number 
Seventeen Curzon Street, saw her old acquaint- 
ance ride by on horseback, followed by a 
groom also riding, while conducting a bay horse 
with lady's elegant saddle and bridle complete. 
She, too, recognised that renowned animal, and 
formed shrewd opinions as to the explanation 
of that phenomenon. But, as she had said on a 
former occasion, ' that was no business of hers,' 
and, indeed, she was not then in a mood for in- 
terfering in other people's concerns. Her son, cen- 
sured for his misrule at Borley, had not ventured 
to demand a court-martial ; but had retired 
from the army beggared and broken down, and 
when that distinguished yachtsman and heir to 
the title of Carew had last been heard of it was 
in connection with a scandal at Baden, which 
English journals, in view of the law of libel, 
had not ventured to repeat. ' They all go the 
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same way, these young men/ she muttered, as 
she looked up the road and saw the cavalcade 
turn into Hertford Street. 

Lord Skelterdale saw Laura in the drawing 
room. She looked so charming in widow's 
weeds, that his old foolish passion returned with 
greater force than ever. 

* I didn't like to intrude before, upon my 
honour,' said his lordship. ' I hope you'll 
forgive me for bringing you a present.' 

Laura's surprise and curiosity were so well 
performed that his lordship did not suspect that 
she had been apprised of the nature of the pre- 
sent just before. In fact, her mother, attracted 
by the clatter of hoofs, had surveyed the new- 
comers through the blind down-stairs, and 
hastened to inform her daughter of the arrival. 

* Come and look before I hand him to your 
servant,' said Skelterdale, as he drew the young 
widow tenderly to the window, and there, hold- 
ing back the curtain, exhibited her old favourite 
waiting at the door which he knew so well. 

' Ah ! this is kind indeed,' said Laura. 
* Though really, I know not how I can accept 
so noble a gift from one who has little reason 
for showing me such generous consideration.' 

* Nonsense!' ejaculated his lordship. 'You 
know I'm never so happy and never so proud 

o2 
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as when I can get you to accept a service from 
ma But that's nothing. "Gloss" is mine 
now. You take him back again, and in return 
I'll forgive old unkindnesses. Is that a bar- 
gain?' 

The young widow shed tears at the thought 
of this generous conduct ; upon which his lord- 
ship remarked that if he was to make her cry, 
he should wish he had never come. His com- 
panion continuing to weep, her visitor, in his 
emotion, dropped his eye-glass with a jerk, and 
after one or two such feeble remonstrances as 
' I say ; you mustn't do that. By Jove, I can't 
stand it,' and the like, broke out into tears him- 
self. 

After that tender scene, it was no wonder 
that Skelterdale became a regular visitor at the 
house in Hertford Street. 

Despite her altered circumstances, Mrs. Staple- 
ton did not regard his visits with much favour. 
The prospect of a title with a spendthrift noble- 
man had few attractions in her eyes compared 
with a solid match such as she had hoped to 
have achieved by her daughter's marriage with 
Gray. Presents, she said, were not unaccept- 
able ; but still, no love-making with profligate 
and penniless young men, even though possessed 
of a title. Her daughter had yet plenty of rich 
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admirers, and her experience supplied abun- 
dance of anecdotes of young widows whose 
charms had secured for them distinguished 
marriages. 

Laura listened to these discourses with less 
reverence for her mother's wisdom than she had 
felt of old. In truth, she was getting weary 
of that maternal management and that cautious 
diplomacy to which she had hitherto submitted 
so wiUingly. Skelterdale's imbecile adulation 
was not unpleasing to her ; and he was, after 
all, a nobleman — ^would, perhaps, make her a 
countess one day, and mistress of large estates, 
.ic^h to &.L W.3 a yom^ ml, and, in 
spite of his lunacy, was reported to be in good 
bodily health. She was strongly tempted to 
accept his offer of marriage. In the eye 
of the world such an alliance would appear 
advantageous ; and her old rivals and enemies 
would at least have no cause for triumph. But 
her mother's influence was strong. She dared 
not confess to her the extent of her inchnation 
for the young nobleman. So she took to dis- 
simulation, the only resource of the weak. Mrs^ 
Stapleton, however, was not a lady to be de- 
ceived by that cunning acting which Laura had 
80 often found effective in dealing with others. 
The quick eyes of the mother soon helped her 
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to perceive that Skelterdale's frequent calls were 
not altogether unwelcome. Deeper dissimula- 
tion and much protestation only served the pur- 
pose of increasing Mrs. Stapleton's suspicions, 
until finally, by the undignified but very effec- 
tual device of listening at a door, the wily 
mother obtained proof that the affair had almost 
come to a crisis. There was an angry scene 
between mother and daughter that night. It 
was their first quarrel for many years. Skelter- 
dale perceived the effects of that stormy tete-k- 
tete, and knew the cause ; for he had already 
discovered that Mrs. Stapleton was the only 
obstacle to their union. Thus it came about that 
both parties began to feel the mother s presence 
to be irksome, and Laura became converted to 
her lover's view that she had arrived at an age 
at which maternal control was ' an intolerable 
bore.' 

Still, Laura's courage was not equal to the 
task of defying her mother. She preferred to 
avoid her. Accordingly, Mrs. Stapleton, on 
her return home one afternoon, discovered that 
the pair had disappeared. A note explanatory 
of the circumstances informed her mother that 
she had started with Skelterdale to the Con- 
tinent, having been privately married to him 
that morning. 
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Mrs. Stapleton's anger was great, and she 
never forgave her daughter for that trick ; for 
Laura, well schooled by herself, had not scrupled 
to carry away the remains of the money which 
Gray had bestowed upon her, by which unfeeling 
act Mrs. Stapleton was reduced to considerable 
straits. Her daughter's ingratitude cut her to 
the quick ; but, in truth, Laura had only put in 
practice those selfish maxims which her mother 
had taken so much pains to inculcate. Her 
husband had confessed that he was short of 
ready money, and Laura had reflected that it 
would not do for Lord and Lady Skelterdale 
to travellike a tradesman and his wife upon 
an annual tour. 'Besides,' she reasoned, 'my 
mother is not altogether without resources, and 
she has talents which will help her to more.* 

It was not without a feeling of triumph that 
the mother found that the honeymoon of Skel- 
terdale and his young wife was troubled with 
ugly rumours of embarrassments of a peculiar 
kind, which had rendered that young noble- 
man's flight rather a matter of necessity than 
of choice. The Countess of Sommerton, who 
had seen many proofs of the sincerity of Mrs. 
Stapleton's opposition to the marriage, took that 
lady still more into favour on discovering the 
heartless conduct of which she had been the 
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victim. She called on her often in Hertford 
Street, to know if she had received any news 
of the ftigitives ; but nothing was known until 
the Paris correspondent of a fashionable morning 
paper informed the English pubUc that Lady 
Skelterdale, on her sleek bay horse, had suddenly 
become one of the principal attractions of the 
Bois de Boulogne. As to her husband, he 
appeared to be scarcely noticed, except as one 
of the many sateUites of that bright star of 
English society ; until one day it was discovered 
that the pair had suddenly migrated for some 
other capital, having just settled accounts with 
the proprietor of the Hotel Bristol, Place Ven- 
d6me, by bills upon the Countess of Sommerton, 
which that long-suiFering and now indignant 
mother had declined to accept. 

Subsequently in Florence they appeared to 
have been less fortunate. Probably rendered 
confident by success, his lordship had ventured 
to defray the expenses of a magnificent suite of 
rooms, and a month's board and lodging in the 
principal hotel in that city, by drafts on Mr. 
Cousins of May Fair, London, with whom it 
was discovered that he had no efiects — an act 
which unfortunately led to the arrest of that 
young nobleman in an adjacent country, whither 
he had retired in the vain hope of safety. 
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The Countess of Sommerton would probably 
e relented in this case, had not a Bussian 
(?.er, moved by a romantic friendship for ' la 
ie Vicomtesse Skelterdale/ generously rescued 

husband from the grasp of the law by com- 
mising the matter at his own cost. When 
:t heard of, the young pair, whose adventures 
I begun to attract attention in foreign capi- 
5 were travelling in Switzerland in company 
h the same Eussian officer, whose generosity 
lordship had acknowledged by inviting him 
ioin them on their tour. According to later 
ices, his lordship, accompanied by the vis- 
ntess and their new friend, were at Baden, 
3re they had formed an acquaintance with 
onel Carew and others of his circle. The 
iety with which they had thus become identi- 
I was not exactly the 61ite of foreign visitors ; 

there is a class of persons who, according 
:he proverb, cannot be choosers. The fame 
his lordship's escapades had preceded them, 
tel-keepers eyed the young couple askance, 
I appended notes to their tariff that accounts 
8t be settled every third day in coin current 
the country. In fact, bills on London had 
en out of favour among this rapacious class of 
3ers ; and, to do his lordship justice, he made 
further attempts to practise that stale device, 
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but now found means of paying his accounts with 
tolerable regularity, in conformity with the harsh 
conditions of his host. 

After awhile, it became known that still more 
unpleasant disclosures were impending in con- 
nection with the name of that unfortunate young 
nobleman. His flight had necessarily brought 
to a crisis those pecuhar transactions with Cousins 
which had troubled his conscience so much 
during his painful interview with the Honour- 
able Mrs. Carew. In short, certain acceptances 
for heavy sums, purporting to bear the signa- 
ture of the Countess of Sommerton, discounted 
at the instance of her son, fell due. It had been 
customary for Skelterdale to obtain renewals of 
these documents from time to time, at such 
prices as Cousins demanded. This had been a 
grievous burden to his lordship. His difficulty 
of raising money for the purpose every six 
months had become greater and greater, until 
the happy idea of a wedding tour on the Conti- 
tinent offered a welcome escape. In fact, his 
lordship having become reckless, Cousins had 
no resource but to present the bills in due 
course to the countess's bankers, whence they 
were returned, stamped in red letters with the 
ugly word ' forgery.' 

Cousins affected to be incredulous. He wrote 
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ately to her ladyship, declaring himself 
illing to believe that his young friend, 
tever might have been the faults of his 
li, had been guilty of a fraud which would 
ier him liable to a criminal prosecution. To 
her ladyship rephed by driving round to 
sins' office, and denouncing him in person 
scoundrel, who should never receive a shil- 
of his iniquitous claim. She even declared 
. that crafty bill-discounter must have been 
I aware that the acceptances were not 
aine ; for when did the Countess of Sommer- 
ever accept bills ? and how could he beUeve 
: she could have rendered herself liable for 
li amounts at the instance of a son whose 
fligacy was so notorious ? 
Jousins bore all this meekly, but could not 
mise to forego his claim. lie had been very 
brtunate of late. The stoppage of Barnardis- 
's, which he had been instrumental in bring- 
about, had recoiled upon himself in a man- 
• which he had not anticipated. So in- 
lately, indeed, was his business connected 
h the fashionable world, and so closely were 
i interests of the fashionable world bound up 
:h the prosperity of that once venerated es- 
)lishment, that it would have been strange if 
wave of that ocean of ruin and confusion had 
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broken upon the steps of his well-known house 
in May Fair. It was one of those rare instances 
in which he had failed to perceive the true 
direction of his own interests. He was re- 
minded too late that young spendthrifts cannot 
pay when richer relatives are ruined ; and on the 
whole, Mr. Cousins was becoming very sincerely 
penitent for the share that he had taken in 
hastening the ruin of the unfortunate banker. 

He began the attack by bringing an action 
against the countess for the amount of her al- 
leged acceptances, but he had still no desire to 
proceed to extremities. He was satisfied with 
having placed her ladyship in the disagreeable 
position of having to pay his demands, or to 
appear in court to denounce her own son, and 
the heir to the title of Sommerton, as guilty of a 
crime which would be sufficient to send him to 
the hulks. Cousins was a good judge of human 
nature, and he had had some experience of 
mothers. He did not doubt that long before 
the day fixed for his cause to come on for trial, 
these painful alternatives would have been duly 
considered ; and that a profitable compromise 
at least would be the result of his claim. 

But time passed, and still the countess's soli- 
citors made no advance. Cousins began to fed 
uneasy as every day revealed some fresh scandal 
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connection with his lordship. Her ladyship's 
Bad of exposure, in &ct, became less when 
3 found that the circumstances of Cousins' 
dm were whispered abroad. When new cases 

swindling and fraud were actually proved 
ainst her son, she began to perceive the truth 
her lawyer's advice that it was now too late 

shield his reputation ; and that nothing re- 
iined but to defend the action, and endeavour 

cast discredit on Cousins and his mode of 
>ing business. 

In this serious position of affairs. Cousins 
ok counsel with his old client Mrs. Stapleton. 
e was anxious to communicate with her 
n-in-law, with a view to induce him to put 
essure upon his mother, and implore her to 
ve him from that worst disgrace. Indeed, if 
J could only see Skelterdale, he felt little 
)ubt of enlisting him in the cause, and of 
iding in him an important auxiliary — ^per- 
ips even a witness in his favour ; but since 
I had left Baden, his lordship's where- 
)Outs had been uncertain ; and Mrs. Staple- 
n could tell nothing which was not pub- 
ily known. Cousins, however, obtained from 
sr some information of importance. She 
as now on intimate terms with the countess, 
id been on a visit at her house, and had 
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become the confidante of her proceedings in 
the matter of Cousins' action : so, according to 
his usual practice, Mr. Cousins provided his old 
client with a motive for betraying the countess's 
affairs, and of apprising him from time to time 
of the steps that were taking to damage his 
reputation in the eyes of twelve of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Cousins saw more of Laura's mother at this 
period than he had ever seen before. Her 
shrewdness pleased him ; her tact and judgment 
were just the qualities he prized. Now and 
then it would strike him that such a woman, if 
he had been a marrying man, might have made 
a valuable partner. But this was but a fleeting 
thought. He had already passed middle age, 
and had as yet no intention of rendering him- 
self ridiculous by any matrimonial project. 
Besides, his mind was not at ease just then. 
He was still a rich man, but recent losses had 
fretted him, and the approaching trial of the 
great cause of Cousins versus Sommerton caused 
him certain apprehensions of a not very pleasing 
kind. Mrs. Stapleton, with the quickness of 
her sex in such matters, had not failed to per- 
ceive the progress she had made in Cousins' 
good graces, and artfiilly followed up her ad- 
vantages with sly allusions to the ex-tailor's 
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miKtary appearance and commanding figure. 
These gentle flatteries, sparingly and delicately 
used, with much tapping with her double gold 
eye-glass, and many remonstrances with him in 
the old playful fashion, as, ' a cruel creature,* 
and ' an incredulous man,' might have moved 
even that unsusceptible capitalist ; but she soon 
perceived that her arts were out of season, and 
that her schemes must be deferred for some 
more favourable opportunity. 

That opportunity was not long wanting. The 
day of the trial drew near. Cousins' ex- 
citement had reached its height, and Mrs. Sta- 
pleton became at last aware that the great 
cause of Cousins versus Sommerton, by occupy- 
ing incessantly the thoughts of the man whom 
she hoped to win, had been the only formidable 
rival to her pretensions. She haunted the 
court during the days when the case was ex- 
pected to be called on. People said that her 
anxiety to know the result of the trial was 
quite natural, in spite of her daughter's unkind- 
ness ; and they pitied her as the mother-in-law 
of the man whose character was so deeply at 
stake — the mother of the famous beauty who 
had twice drawn so unfortunate a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

At length the great cause came on. It was 
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an evil day in Cousins' history. He had lost 
that self-possession which had generally sus- 
tained him, and gave a narrative of his transac- 
tions with Lord Skelterdale in a confused and 
contradictory manner, which rendered him an 
easy prey for the defendant's counsel The fact 
that those transactions had been extended over 
some years without any steps having been taken 
to ascertain whether the countess was really cog- 
nisant of them ; the frequent renewals of the 
bills, without any notice to the alleged acceptor ; 
and, above all, the enormous interest and bonuses 
which Cousins had received, and which were far 
in excess of any sums which would have been 
likely to have been demanded if the securities 
had really borne the signature of that important 
personage, made Cousins' cognisance of the 
forgery clear to every person in the court. An 
appeal by the counsel for the defence, in which 
the true character and dealings of that notorious 
usurer were sketched out with masterly power, 
left no further doubt of the jury's verdict. 
Cousins did not wait for that final scene in the 
business of the day. He was observed to turn 
pale, then to look flushed, and finally to make 
his way to the place of exit, amid the sound of 
suppressed hisses in the court. 

Mrs. Stapleton followed closely, but she had 
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scarcely pushed aside the heavy folds of purple 
cloth which separated the court from the vesti- 
bule without, when she was shocked to see her 
much persecuted friend stagger awhile, make a 
feint effort to clutch the bare surface of a wall, 
and finally drop, apparently lifeless, upon the 
matting of the ^e. An usher of the court, 
assisted by some bystanders, raised him and 
loosened his neckerchief; and a medical man, 
found wandering in Westminster Hall, pro- 
nounced the case to be one of apoplexy, doubt- 
less brought on by the excitement of the trial. 
He enquired if any friend of the sufferer was 
present, to which question Mrs. Stapleton readily 
responded. After a temporary removal to a 
counsel's robing-room, Cousins was conveyed 
by the doctor's suggestion to an hotel in Pa- 
lace Yard, where apartments were procured 
for him. 

Under Mrs. Stapleton's fostering care he 
slowly improved. It was strange that, although 
a rich man, he appeared to have neither rela- 
tives nor friends. No one, at least, came to see 
him there except clerks, who took his instruc- 
tions, when he was well enough to give them, 
upon urgent matters of business. But the 
constant attention of his volunteer nurse fully 
compensated for this forlorn condition. After 

VOL. III. p 
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a month he was able to walk about, but his 
health was permaaently affected. His memory 
had grown weaker ; he had lost his old aptitude 
for business; the scandal of the Sommerton 
case rendered society in London distasteful. He 
resolved to get rid of his business, and to take 
up his abode for awhile in the south of France. 
Under these circumstances it appeared to him a 
wise step to propose marriage to Mrs. Stapleton, 
and by that means secure the disinterested ser- 
vices of that lady for the remainder of his days. 
Mrs. Stapleton's knowledge of French society 
rendered her stiU more eligible for this pur- 
pose. The retired money-lender really found in 
her a pleasant companion, and, invalid as he 
was, spent a pleasant honeymoon that spring 
in Pau and Avignon. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE BOYAL AFRICANS. 



Colonel Pennington's opinion of the reinforce- 
ments for the Eoyal African corps who had 
shipped for Cape Coast Castle aboard the Lady 
Macnaughten, was not very far from the truth. 
The old exaggerated dread of the climate of 
Sierra Leone, and the unpopularity generally of 
duty in Africa in an * unlimited ' service from 
which no man was ever permitted to return 
home, or to be transferred to a more healthy 
climate, had rendered it very difficult to obtain 
men of good character. Few, indeed, but the 
reckless, or those whose reputation made it im- 
possible to obtain other employment, volun- 
tarily enlisted in that unpopular corps. Many 
there were who, Hke Carrell himself, had been 
permitted to commute a sentence of a court- 
martial for the hard Ufe of a soldier in a pes- 
tilential climate. Others were men into whose 
history recruiting sergeants had not been willing 
to enquire too curiously. Eeinforcements were 
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urgently demanded, and it had been necessary 
to obtain them at whatever cost. 

As Colonel Pennington had observed, a sol- 
dier's life at sea is an idle one, and idleness is 
apt to beget mischief. Men of the class of the 
recruits for the Eoyal Africans, were not likely 
to prove an exception to this rule. While winds 
were fair, and weather fine, they preserved some 
appearance of discipline. But the vessel had 
scarcely arrived within the tropics when she 
encountered heavy weather, which proved too 
much for the tempers of men, most of whom 
had hitherto been accustomed to a life of law- 
less liberty ashore. They bewailed their hard 
destiny, indulged in gloomy anticipations of 
their fate when arrived at the gold coast ; com- 
plained of their rations ; of the miseries of their 
berths ; of the hardships of the ship's rules. It 
would not have been difficult to perceive that 
mutiny was brooding among them; but sub- 
ordinate officers were careless, and contemp- 
tuous of danger. Colonel Macgregor heard 
nothing of the men's complaints, and he was 
too deeply engaged in his great work on forti- 
fication to take heed of signs that came under 
his own eyes. 

About this time Carrell became aware of 
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Strange whisperings at night among men whose 
berths were near his own. The words were 
uninteUigible, but they were mysterious, and 
evidently related to matters well understood 
between the speakers. Although it was impos- 
sible to detect their meaning, he recognised the 
voices of the speakers as those of three of the 
most desperate ruffians in the ship. 

One of these, a man named Barker, had been 
a seaman. Carrell had remarked that he ap- 
peared to have a sort of authority among his 
comrades, which was not enjoyed by others. 
His opinions as to the direction of the vessel's 
course ; the probabilities of foul or fair weather ; 
the length of time which the voyage might still 
be expected to occupy, and similar matters, were 
regarded by the others with evident respect. 
This man spent much time below in reading, 
and a carefid observer might have perceived 
that his studies were generally of a geographical 
turn. Unfortunately, however, his hbrary was 
scanty, and did not appear to furnish any work 
in that branch of science more novel or enter- 
taining than an old volume of Guthrie's Geo- 
graphy. Another was a taciturn man, of whom 
nobody knew anything save that he had been 
at some period of his life in AustraUa. He had 
a deep scar upon the forehead, which rendered 
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the natural ugliness of his features still more 
repulsive. The third was a smoother ruffian. 
He had been a schoolmaster, but how it came 
about that he had quitted that peaceful profes- 
sion for a soldier's life was a question on which 
he had never chosen to throw any hght. He 
was talkative and plausible, and had gained the 
nickname of ' the lawyer.' 

The first two rarely held any communication 
with Carrell, whose promotion to the post of 
amanuensis to the colonel rendered him an 
object of distrust. But the ex-schoolmaster had 
no prejudices of that kind. He chatted freely 
with most persons. One day he said to Carrell — 

' A nasty voyage, comrade.' 

Carrell assented. 

' Very well,' he continued, ' for officers, cap- 
tains, and folks Hke that ; but hard enough for 
us poor fellows, fed on hard junk and weevily 
biscuit, and stowed down imder hatches of a 
night till we stifle.' 

'True enough,' replied his comrade. 'But 
with a little patience all will be well.' 

' Patience ! ' repeated the man. ' Well, well, 
those who are of a patient sort may like it,' 
and he turned away, evidently not encouraged 
by Carrell's bearing or rephes to continue the 
conversation. 
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After that Carrell remarked that a consider- 
able number of the men appeared to regard 
him more coldly than before. He noted their 
manner, and came to the conclusion that mis- 
chief waa preparing in which it was not intended 
to ask him to bear part. Who were the chiefe 
and who the subordinates in this matter, he 
could guess pretty well. 

Carrell communicated his suspicions to the 
colonel, who was a man of energy and determi- 
nation, and who, when awakened to the im- 
pending danger, took steps for avoiding it 
which were effectual. 

The officers and saQors of the ship might be 
assumed to be faithful. The natural antipathy 
of soldier to sailor assured him of that. Next, 
the officers of the army down to the sergeants 
aboard were safe. One by one the colonel 
privately communicated with these, and gave 
orders for preparations to frustrate the mutiny. 
The fact that Barker, who appeared to be the 
ringleader, had been a sailor, no less than this 
man's recent geographical studies, evidently 
pointed to an attempt to seize the ship, possibly 
to massacre the officers, or at least to set them 
adrift in boats; and finally to steer for some 
distant country, most probably for the coast of 
South America. 
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* These ruflSans always choose night for their 
work/ said the colonel ; ' let us be before them, 
and begin business in broad daylight.' 

All being ready, Carrell himself, under orders, 
seized Barker, the leader of the plot, below ; 
and, after a struggle, secured him. A little be- 
fore noonday mess the three ringleaders were 
separately and quietly placed in irons in a safe 
confinement. 

The saUors and officers were prepared with 
their arms; the men were mustered aft, and 
informed that Barker and his companions were 
under arrest. The discovery of the plot, and 
the want of leaders, sufficed to defeat it. There 
were murmurs, but no one was found daring 
enough to propose action. It was a critical 
moment, but hesitation in such cases is failure. 

The colonel addressed them in a brief speech ; 
in which he assured them that no man not imder 
arrest would be punished, nor would his share in 
the plot be enquired into, if they would return 
to their discipline. 

The appeal was successful for the moment; 
and Colonel Macgregor prudently took steps for 
making it more successful still. He enquired 
into the men's grievances, which were not en- 
tirely without foundation, and, by removing 
them voluntarily, restored a better feehng 
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long the men. Abundant evidence of the 
ious nature of the conspiracy and of the 
mplicity of the three assumed leaders was 
m obtained. 

Carrell's share in this happy termination of 
3 mutiny aboard the Lady Macnaughten was 
t forgotten. He was promoted on the spot 
^ the highest rank among noncommissioned 
icers ; and was named in terms of high praise 

Colonel Macgregor's despatch referring to 
2se events. 

It would be tedious to relate all Carrell's ex- 
riences in Sierra Leone, where the fever pecu- 
X to that climate attacked, but was powerless to 
bdue, his hardy constitution. Its worst evil, 
his eyes, was the delay that interposed in his 
gaging in the war with the Ashantees which 
d again broken out ; for our troops, exposed 

the climate, and to the crafty tactics of the 
emy, had recently suffered numerous disasters. 
J. longed ioA. opportunity whioh ,uch 
casions afford to a man of strength and 
urage to distinguish himself, and his health 
d not long been restored when he obtained 
Dm Colonel Macgregor the opportunity for 
tive service which he coveted. 
Some months later, despatches of the colonel 
rived in England mentioning with high praises 
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• 

the heroic conduct, and the cooLiess and enter- 
prise of Sergeant-Major Carrell. On one occasion 
that intelligent non-commissioned officer had 
conducted a corps safely through a long and 
distressing retreat, after it had fallen into an 
ambush in which every superior officer had 
been slain. Eetaliation was soon infficted on 
the enemy for this check, and the campaign 
finally brought to a close. With the dose of 
the war, Sergeant-Major Carrell, on the recom- 
mendation of Colonel Macgregor, received a 
commission as ensign, from which grade, owing 
to the exceptional mortality among officers in 
that cUmate, he soon rose to the position of 
. adjutant. Few persons, reading this news in 
England, except Isabel Frere and the Stedmans, 
recognised in the brave young officer the man 
whose name had once been so notorious. 

With the ending of the war Carrell obtained 
some leisure ; but the corps to which he now 
belonged still remained, and Colonel Macgregor 
was not willing to part with his prot^6. It 
was a wearisome time, but he foimd employment 
for the mind in various ways. He corresponded 
frequently with the Stedmans, who took care 
to inform Isabel of aU his adventures. After 
awhile he was enabled, by Colonel Macgregor's 
patronage, to exchange into a foot regiment 
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en in Malta ; but there were still long and 
3arisome delays before he was enabled to 
>tain a ship bound north. 
During this period he had written to the 
Lcle whom he had visited in the country at 
e period of Grindley's illness. This uncle 
d been his protector from a child. Carrell 
d resolved from the first never to return to 
QQ or acquaint him with the story of his 
3grace; but when every trace of the old 
jhonour was removed, he no longer scrupled 
write to him and inform him of his where- 
outs. In fact, his pride had alone estranged 
n from his relative. Having obtained a 
tlement of his claim to the shares in London 
lich the creditors of Bamardiston's had 
finally intended to dispute, he was enabled 
power of attorney to raise money; which 
directed an agent in England to forward to 
5 uncle, in payment of the sum which he had 
idly lent him at that dark period of his 
reer. The news of his nephew's good deeds 
d, indeed, come to him not only by way of 
3 newspapers, but by CarrelFs own letters. 
t the sum which Carrell forwarded did not 
ich his hands. Unde and nephew were not 
stined to meet again. The old man, who 
d long grieved over the loss of his nephew's 
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society, lived only long enough to heax of his 
advancement. 

Carrell was seated one evening in the verandah 
of the long, low-built house assigned to him for 
quarters, when a negro-servant brought him a 
letter which had just arrived by a vessel from 
England. It bore a black border, and he took 
it tremblingly. It was from the &mily solicitor, 
and it apprised him of the loss of almost the 
only relative he had ever known. The uncle 
had bequeathed to him the whole of his pro- 
perty, which was considerable. Thus at one 
step he found himself comparatively' rich ; but 
he had no wish to retire. He liked the army ; 
and felt proud of the fact that he had risen in 
spite of disadvantages so great. 

A fortnight later he sailed for Gibraltar, and 
proceeded thence to Malta, where, after a short 
sojourn, he obtained leave of absence in order 
to proceed to England. On his way he had 
been requested by Colonel Macgregor to visit 
him at Montpellier, to which famous resort for 
invalids the colonel had retired to recruit his 
strength after the fatigues of service in a swampy 
settlement on the West Coast of Africa. Carrell's 
heart turned towards England, and he longed 
to set foot again in the coimtry which he had 
once been so glad to leave. But the colonel's 
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iness to him had been too great to refuse 
L. Accordingly, he landed one day at 
rseilles, whence he took the diligence for 
atpellier. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AT MONTFELLIEB. 

Time passed slowly with Carrell in Montpellier. 
No letters from the Stedmans reached him there, 
and for the first time since he had left England, 
a month had elapsed without his hearing tidings 
of Isabel. Mrs. Stedman, who had never for- 
gotten his mutterings when lying wounded, and, 
as was supposed, at the point of death, had taken 
care to send him from time to time kind words 
of remembrance, which she knew would be more 
welcome than anything else that she could write 
to him. They were mere friendly recognitions, 
for in that strange attachment which had cost 
each so much suffering, no word of love had 
ever passed between them; but they were a 
consolation which had rendered his long exile 
endurable. 

When these foiled, his spirits sank. He 
hardly dared to write enquiring for news, lest 
some unwelcome tidings should be awaiting 
him. He longed to depart, but the colonel — 
who had extorted from him a promise to stay 
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rev than he had intended, to assist him in 
dng drawings for illustrating his great work 
Fortification, which was at last preparing for 
press — ^held him rigidly to his engagement, 

declined to part with his young friend ; for 
Duel Macgregor had but one selfish point, 
visitor had often smiled at his passion for a 
e in military authorship ; though he owed 
much to that kind-hearted officer, who had so 
lily imbibed the generous spirit of his friend 
3nel Pennington towards the young soldier, 
Carrell to feel angry at it. He laboured for 

as patiently as he could, glad enough, until 
time for leaving should arrive, to have occu- 
on for the mind and hand, 
t was in the early mornings, when Macgregor 
rho numbered among his few failings that of 
ig a sluggard long after daybreak — was fast 
ep in his room, that Carrell felt most the 
ien of that longing for the old country. For 
iras during the long walks which he took 
Drding to his custom, that he thought most 
[sabel Frere. That cool refreshing period 
;he day, when the dew lies heavily on the 
88, and the air is pure and fragrant, was 
►ciated in his mind with their first meeting, 
walked down to the sea and along the beach, 
ched the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
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and the square-rigged fishing-boats passing slowly 
away in the light air moved by sail and oar ; but 
they were of foreign build : the voices of the 
fishermen shouting their patois, the outline of 
the shore, the very aspect of sea and sky, were 
strange, and reminded him that he wa. stiU far 
fi:om the land in which his hopes were centred. 
Doubt and perplexity haunted his mind He 
had scarcely avowed to himself the hope that 
he had encouraged, and now it seemed to him 
more remote than it had been before. He 
knew that Isabel had heard of his advance- 
ment. He felt that it had raised him in her 
eyes. But some token of his early disgrace 
might still cling to him ; to be made in after life 
a reproach by the ungenerous. Could she ever 
love the man who had once fallen so low — ^who 
had even, at one time, fallen lower than he 
would dare even now to tell her? He knew 
only imperfectly the story of her generous efforts 
to save him in the darkest hour of his misery. 
It had seemed to be based partly on gratitude 
for his services to her during their perils on the 
sea, and partly on regret that the fact of her 
having forwarded him some message at the 
Stedmans had led to his discovery and arrest. 
Had she learnt to look upon that sacrifice which 
she had made for his sake as sufficient, and so 
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ired a habit of regarding him with a cold 
idship which would be a perpetual barrier 
nst any deeper feehng? In moments of 
d and depression the verjr sacrifices she had 
e to rescue him thus seemed against him. 
nd then there were so many things to fear 
5h readily suggest themselves to us when we 
alone and far from those we love. Four 
s had passed since he had seen her. What 
iges might not have been wrought in that 
! ? And if he escaped these dangers, there 
still the doubt whether she could ever return 
love. By what way could he hope to win 
from that life of devotion to good works 
3h had become habitual to her? Would 
lave been happier if he could have known 
in that angry interview with her father one 
it she had let fall the secret of her love, and 
pledged her word to abandon him ? 
. fortnight had passed, but he lingered still, 
gave no hint to the worthy colonel of his 
iety to depart. He was restless and weary 
is stay, but he shrank from pressing his host 
How him to take his departure. At sunset 
rould walk on the Place du Peyrott, and from 
hady valley look across the noble landscape 
[le deepening shadows, sorrowful and alone, 
t evening Macgregor, who had missed him 

OL. III. Q 
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that day at the table d'hote of the Hotel du 
Midi, found him there, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

' I have been looking for you,' he said. ' What 
on earth do you do here ? ' 

'I was enjoying the evening prospect, colonel/ 
returned Carrell ; but his voice was a trifle lower 
than usual, and his patron noticed that sign of 
depression. 

* Ah ! I see,' he said. ' You were gazing 
across the hills towards old England. Well, I 
suppose you will be glad to be back after such 
long service. I have but one more sketch to 
show you, but you must not really leave me for 
a day or two. I am the loneliest old fellow 
here in the world.' 

' I will remain, cheerfully, if I am of any 
service to you, colonel,' returned Carrell. 

The colonel thanked him, and took his arm as 
they walked to and fro upon the grassy turf 

' By the way,' he said, ' I am forgetting my 
reason for coming out in search of you to-night. 
The oddest thing in the world has happened 
since you left. You may, perhaps, have heard 
that there is another Englishman, an invalid, 
staying at our hotel, who is, strangely enough, 
the only importation from our country in the 
house except us two.' 
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[ remember. They spoke of the fact at the 

3 d'hdte last night.' 

Blxactly. Well, this invisible gentleman, who 

recently, it appears, had a second attack of 

Dlexy — rather dangerous that — sent for me 

night. Pierre, the hotel attendant, came to 

me that he wanted to see me, and implored 

favour, as I am an Englishman, of my going 

lim immediately. I went accordingly, and 

' imag^e the cause.' 

The riddle is beyond my power of guessing, 

►nel.' 

There is a woman in it Does that help 

?' 

Not at alL There are women in most stories 

aystery.' 

True enough,' rephed the colonel, whose 

tress had been the science of fortification, 

whose fidelity to that sole object of his 
ction had been unimpeachable. 'Women 
at the bottom of most men's troubles. But 

is a curious case. The poor gentleman, 
3 is in a miserable state of imbecility, and 
[ in all likeUhood never leave the hotel alive, 
such a dread of his wife that he is glad to 
Dw himself on a stranger's mercy.' 
Poor gentleman! In what way does this 
y persecute him?' 

q2 
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* You shall hear the story of my adventure. 
Pierre led me up-stairs and introduced me to 
the unhappy man, who was in bed, and scarcely 
able to grasp my hand. " I am thankful, sir," 
he murmured. "What can I do for you?" 
said I. "Save me from being poisoned," he 
answered. "Poisoned! by whom?" I en- 
quired. " By my wife," said the sick gentle- 
man, in a whisper.' 

'Why, this is a genuine French drama, 
colonel. Scene, a chamber in a hotel in Mont- 
pellier. Enghshman revealed in bed. La 
dame de Saint Tropez mixing poisons in the 
cupboard.' 

'It's no joke, my friend,' interrupted the 
colonel gravely. ' It seems the poor gentleman 
had not had a chance for six weeks of getting 
this amiable partner out of the room, or giving 
an order to anybody that did not pass through 
her hands.' 

' Natural enough,' suggested CarrelL ' If she 
was the best wife in the world she might do the 
same. Is not the gentleman labouring under 
one of the delusions common enough on a sick 
bed?' 

' Not a bit,' repUed the colonel sharply. ' If 
you had heard him you would not doubt the 
story. He is a rich man, with few friends — 
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case that ; but it is true. It seems he was 
' enough to marry this middle-aged lady 
e time ago; lived with her in Avignon 
6 time; then came over here, so I learn, 
ause the lady has connections in the town.' 
A Frenchwoman ? ' enquired Carrell, whose 
osity was as yet not much aroused by the 
►nel's story. 

No, English, but once a resident of this 
56 with her husband and daughter. The old 
I trembles at the thought of being left with 
; told me, with sweat-drops on his forehead, 
; he had detected poison by the smell in 
rink she had given ; refused to take it, at 
ch the lady seized the glass and poured the 
bents into the fire. Nobody has visited him 
six weeks except the doctor, who knows no 
;lish, and can't understand him. He says he 

a will ready prepared, which she won't 
w him an opportunity of signing.' 
What is her motive ? ' 

I presume that he has made a disposition of 
property which does not please her, and she 
Pers to let him die intestate ; for they say he 

large property in England, where he had 

reputation of a hard-fisted tyrant, who lent 
ley to mihtary gentlemen and young spend- 
fts on usurious terms.' 
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Oarrell started. A sudden interest in the case 
was awakened in his mind. 

' Have you heard the name of this sick gen- 
tleman ? * he asked anxioUsly. 

* To be sure. I made a note of it some- 
where. Let me see.' 

The colonel opened his pocket-book, and 
standing beneath a lamp, scanned it with his 
eye-glass, until he found the note. 

* Cousins is the name,' he said. 

' Colonel,' said his companion hurriedly, ' I 
believe I know something of this man. Let us 
return to the hotel and enquire further.' 

The sufferer, indeed, was no other than the 
unfortunate plaintiff in the cause of Cousins 
versus Sommerton, who had been driven into 
exile, as we have seen, by the obloquy heaped 
upon him by the cruel verdict of the jury in 
that famous suit. The good-hearted colonel 
belonged to a class very different from those 
embarrassed warriors among whom Mr. Cousins' 
connection had exclusively lain. In his simple 
innocence he had never before heard the name 
of the once notorious Cousins of May Fair. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

MB. COUSINS* RESIDUARY LEGATEE. 

DE the commencement of the previous winter, 
e had passed miserably with that unhappy 
ahd. While he remained able to walk about, 
had retained something of his old habits of 
imand. His wife dared not thwart his wishes, 
I she had, indeed, no motive to do so. At that 
iod Cousins had found her cheerfiil, submis- 
3, ever ready to contribute to his comfort. 

was dehghted, and even wondered at the 
adness which had so long prevented his per- 
ving the value of such a woman for a wife. 
But there came a change. A second attack 
)strated him, and rendered it doubtful for 
ae time whether he could recover. It was 
one of the intervals of improvement during 
s period, that an Enghsh doctor in the town 
10 had attended him, ventured to suggest to 
n the propriety of making his will, disposing 

his property to those who had been most 
thful to him in his illnesses. 
The doctor was an old acquaintance of Mrs. 
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Stapleton's, who had come over from Montpel- 
lier to settle in the town. Cousins had observed 
him more than once in close conference with 
liis wife, at a time when they had supposed that 
he was too much exhausted to note them. His 
old shrewdness had never entirely deserted liim. 
He guessed the meaning of those whisperings, 
and could have foretold that her friend the doc- 
tor would be made the instrument for exhorting 
him to that duty so distasteful to rich invalids. 
Accordingly, he met the doctor's suggestion 
by faintly thanking him ; but the officious doctor 
was not to be put off in that way. He renewed his 
entreaties untU the sick man mustered strength 
enough to silence him, by requesting him to con- 
fine himself strictly to his duties as a medical 
adviser. Mrs. Cousins was apprised of this harsh 
reception of the doctor's good offices in a hasty 
■ conference on the landing without. Cousins was 
not slow to perceive a slight trace of vexation 
in her manner that day. 

This sign of anxiety for securing benefits by 
his death fretted and alarmed him. Sick minds 
are naturally irritable and suspicious. Only a 
day or two before the doctor's hint he had him- 
self been thinking of making a will bequeathing 
the whole of his property to his wife. But the 
feet that such a suggestion had come indirectly 
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)m her, turned his purpose in a moment. Come 
lat would, he determined from that hour to 
istrate her hopes. 

From that time there had sprung up a cool- 
iss between husband and wife. Mrs. Cousins' 
;;ered feeling showed itself in spite of herself. 
)usins became haunted with the suspicion that 
T kindness had been assumed, and her atten- 
)ns to him in his illness based on a studied 
Iculation of the probabihties of his death, and 

her chance of securing lus entire property. 
L fact, Mrs. Stapleton knew the law very .well, 
id had no desire to share with her husband's 
ixt of kin the large fortune which she already 
igarded as her own. 

By-and-by, to the surprise of his wife, and 
/en to that of her friend the doctor, Cousins 
Qproved once more. He was able to walk 
30ut, and was no longer so helpless as he had 
een. It was now Mrs. Stapleton's turn to be 
armed. In her greediness to secure the whole, 

was probable that she might lose the half 
) which she would have been entitled if her 
usband had died intestate. The position was 
Brious. There was nothing left but to redouble 
er old efforts to please him and remove the 
nfavourable impression which the doctor's sug- 
estions had created. 
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Mrs. Stapleton's powers of dissimulation were 
considerable, and she was really a good nurse 
and a cheerfiil companion when she chose to 
assume those parts. Cousins was even glad of 
those little ministrations to his comfort which 
had charmed him so much before. But he was 
no less versed than his wife in the arts of craft 
and intrigue, and his eyes were now opened. 
Mrs. Stapleton's return to the performance of 
her old character had but one fault. There was 
in it just a trifling excess. Cousins noted this 
silently, and chuckled over his discovery with 
something of his old cunning. His plan of 
meeting his wife's tactics he kept to himseK; 
though it was extremely simple. It consisted 
in a resolution to encourage her kind atten- 
tions, while taking effectual steps for defeating 
their object. 

She watched him very closely now ; but one 
day he found an opportunity of drawing up a 
very simple document, disposing of his property 
in few words, of which he procured a fair copy 
in a neat round hand. He had no land or 
houses except the cottage and its grounds at 
Byfleet, which he had taken on mortgage from 
the Stapletons. Almost the whole of his large 
fortune had been realised and safely invested by 
him in the funds before he left England ; while 
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the documents relating to it were carefully 
deposited with his bankers, who received the 
dividends on his account. 

In a few plain words he appointed two friends 
in England executors, and ordered them to pay 
out of this property certain legacies to six great 
hospitals of London. This done, he appointed 
his wife sole residuary legatee ; for he had no 
relatives except remote ones whom he had never 
seen. 

His mind was reheved by this first step to- 
wards the gratification of his revenge ; and weak 
as he was, he was able to enjoy the prospect of 
the discomfiture which he had thus prepared 
for his mercenary helpmate. In fact, the lega- 
cies to the hospitals were so large, that they 
entirely exhausted his accumulations. The old 
spirit of mischief was not yet extinct within him. 
The notion of a residuary legatee with no resi- 
due to receive, presented itself to his mind as 
a practical joke, the whimsical and humorous 
character of which was by no me^ lessened 
by the fact that it would outlast even the reading 
of the will, for the enormous amount of the 
specific legacies would naturally at first suggest 
nothing to his weeping widow, but the colossal 
character of a fortune which could permit such 
deductions in the form of charity. He even 
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laughed faintly over this ingenious device ; and 
congratulated himself on having still sufficient 
wit about him to invent an entirely new and 
original mode of cutting off an expectant legatee 
with a shilling. 

But will-making under such circumstances is, 
after all, not a pleasant business, and Cousins, 
with the common weakness of rich men in the 
prospect of death, postponed the execution of 
this document until there was great danger of 
the failure of his project. His wife had per- 
suaded him to remove to Montpellier, in which 
town she had resided so many years with her 
late husband, and where society promised to 
be more cheerfiil, and she had many friends. 
Cousins saw no reason to object to this change ; 
he was weary of the hot and dusty streets of 
Avignon, and the sterile country about that 
city ; and he was glad to remove to a pleasanter 
spot within reach of the sea-breezes, and be- 
yond the range of the practice of the imperti- 
nent doctor with whom his wife was in league. 
They took up their abode in the Hotel du Midi, 
intending to take a house in the environs ; but 
his recovery had been but a temporary change ; 
he soon relapsed into his old feebleness, and be- 
came so low that it was not safe to remove him. 
It was during this period that he had suspected 
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her attempt to poison him in the manner which 
he had described to Colonel Macgregor. 

During this time he guarded carefully from 
his wife's eyes the will which he had prepared, 
in the hope that an opportimity would offer 
itself for executing it in due form in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses. But he was now beset 
with diflSiculties which he had not anticipated. 
By night or day no one approached him who 
could speak Enghsh, and Cousins knew nothing 
of French. Even the doctor held commimica- 
tion with him only through his wife's interpret- 
ing, and it was impossible to explain his wishes 
through her. Thus confined to his bed, cut off 
from all intercourse with those who could under- 
stand him, except a wife who, in spite of her 
crafty attentions, desired nothing so much as his 
death, the sick man was forlorn and wretched 
enough. But his old dogged resolution did not 
forsake him. To defeat her selfish hopes was 
now almost the only passion which animated him. 
He dreaded nothing so much as the possibility 
of his becoming so weak as to be unable to 
accomphsh this purpose. Meanwhile he cun- 
ningly concealed the paper between the two 
mattresses of his bed where, feeble as he was, 
he was enabled now and then to thrust his hand 
in order to assure himself that the precious 
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document was still safe. Cousins believed that 
these actions were unobserved ; but his wife was 
ever on the watch for any movement. His efforts 
to clutch at something by dropping his hand 
outside the coverlet of the bed near the wall 
attracted her attention on one occasion. It sug- 
gested that he had some hidden valuables there. 
The lady bided her time. She took an oppor- 
tunity when he had fallen asleep of abstracting 
the paper, which she read carefully by the 
light of a candle in an ante-room. Its con- 
tents surprised her. In spite of the fact that it 
constituted her residuary legatee of his entire 
estates, its magnificent legacies to public hospi- 
tals aroused her suspicions. She saw through 
the trick ; and on the principle ' that all is 
fair in love and war, ' determined on a counter- 
stratagem. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

LA DAME DB SAINT TROPEZ. 

Mrs. Cousins' first act was to copy the docu- 
menit carefully in pencil on a sheet of note- 
paper. It was brief, and her task was soon 
completed. This done, she refolded it carefiiUy, 
and was able without difficulty to replace it 
without her husband's being aware that it had 
ever left its hiding-place. 

On the following morning she carefully read 
again the copy which she had made in pencil, 
into which she introduced some modifications 
of her own. These modifications were ex- 
tremely simple. They consisted merely in the 
substitution of certain figures for other figures 
in the original. In fact, she changed the 
bequests to the great hospitals fi*om thousands 
to tens : and thus reduced their magnificent 
endowments to trifling legacies. 

Her next step was to have a copy of her 
draught made in a man's hand, on paper 
resembling as closely as possible that of 
the original document. This, unfortunately, 
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necessitated her leaving her patient for awhile 
under the care of an hotel attendant — a step 
which she had been anxious to avoid, but she 
reflected that it was but for a short time, and 
that, fortunately, Pierre knew no Enghsh. 

Mrs. Stapleton was perfectly well-known in 
Montpellier, where her late husband had long 
been regarded as one of the most respectable of 
the Enghsh residents. There were lawyers and 
notaries there who would readily have assisted 
her in a matter of that kind. But for certain 
reasons, she preferred to accomphsh her object 
by a circuitous and irregular method. It hap- 
pened that during their residence there her late 
husband had occasionally engaged to draw up 
accounts connected with his property, a young 
Englishman who employed his time by day 
as a clerk in the office of the British consul 
This young man and his mother were well- 
known to Mrs. Cousins ; and she determined to 
pay them a visit at their lodgings, in one of 
the faubourgs of the town. By the help of a 
fiacre she consumed but httle time in finding 
them, and in getting a copy of the will, as altered, 
made in the neat, round hand of the consul's 
derk. That night when Cousins was again 
asleep, she succeeded in withdrawing the paper 
which he had placed beneath the mattress, and 
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substituting for it the altered document which 
&he had thus prepared. 

She paused for a moment on the thre^old 
of the door, and looked back at the sick man. 
He lay in the bed in an attitude so like that of 
•death, that she turned back and scrutinised him 
anxiously by the hght of the lamp. His breath- 
ing was so low that she could scarcely catch 
the sound. His last remains of strength were 
evidently waning fast ; but the final scene had 
not yet come. 

Having first examined it carefully, she burnt 
the original paper in the ante-chamber, collected 
the ash, and dropped it fi:om the window, where 
the evening breeze quickly carried it away. 
Then she descended to interrogate Pierre as to 
the behaviour of the patient during her absence. 
She soon learned from that simple domestic, that 
his patient's first act had been to make strange 
signs, which being uninteUigible, the man had 
descended to the dining-room to ask the only 
English gentleman he could find there to see 
the sick man, and ascertain his wishes. Pierre 
could give her no further information except 
that the English gentleman was Colonel Mac- 
gregor, a name of which she knew nothing, and 
that this gentleman had retired after a brief 
conversation with her husband. But she had 
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no difficulty in guessing the nature of that con- 
versation. She had informed herself pretty 
accurately as to the rules of English law with 
regard to the execution of wills, and she con- 
gratulated herself on the fact that they required 
such documents to be attested by two wit- 
nesses. 

She was thus quite prepared to hear in the 
morning that Colonel Macgregor and an English 
friend desired an interview with Mr. Cousins, 
which they stated, in a note, was in accordance 
with his request of the previous evening. 

' I had better retire for awhile,' she said to 
the attendant. ' Show the gentlemen up and 
leave them with my poor husband.' 

Mrs. Cousins retired accordingly into the ante- 
chamber, lest it should be said that her presence 
had influenced the dying man, but she took the 
precaution to listen at the door, and waited 
calmly the issue of the business. 

The sick man was too weak to read over 
again the document which he had prepared, and 
it was not customary, as Mrs. Cousins well knew, 
to acquaint witnesses with the contents of the 
documents which they attest. Besides this she 
was aware that her husband had long been 
anxious to get this business disposed of. Her 
plan9 were well conceived and they were so far 
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successful. The sick man, by their aid, attached 
his signature to the document, and requested his 
visitors to attest it. This done, he requested the 
colonel to seal it in an envelope and take it in 
his charge. 

Carrell could scarcely distinguish, in the 
wasted form and features of the patient, the 
once robust form of the terrible Cousins of May 
Fair. He shrank from the bed and was silent, 
lest his figure or voice should disturb the 
thoughts of the sick -man at that time. Mrs. 
Cousins, eagerly listening for the words of that 
interview, noted the curious fact that only one 
of the visitors spoke on the occasion. 

* What more can we do for you, sir ? ' asked 
the colonel kindly. 

Cousins whispered faintly, ' An English nurse.' 
' Yes, yes,' said the colonel, * it shall be done.* 
It was relief to Mrs. Cousins when she heard 
his two visitors retire. She knew that the will 
would be safe in the keeping of two English 
gentlemen; and being satisfied that Cousins' 
end was close at hand, she congratulated herself 
in advance on the perfect success of her inge- 
nious fraud. 

But while she was thus exulting, clouds were 
gathering. Colonel Macgregor had taken the 
precaution, the night before, to inform the Juge 
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de Paix of the curious declaration of the sick 
man; and that functionary, though strongly 
suspecting that the notion was but an hallucina- 
tion of the class which is common among sick 
persons, took the precaution of setting police on 
the watch for any evidence of foul play that 
could be obtained. The commissary of police 
had a simple method of proceeding. The 
patient's request that he should be fiimished 
with an EngUsh nurse, at once suggested to 
him the course of choosing an Enghshwoman 
on whom he could rely to observe what oc- 
curred, and to follow his instructions. 

Mrs. Cousins, when informed that it was the 
wish of her husband, made no objection to this 
arrangement; on the contrary, she acknow- 
ledged that it was inconvenient to have no per- 
son who could speak English attending upon her 
unfortunate husband except herself. She re- 
ceived the nurse cheerfully ; and treated her 
with a kindness which almost won the heart of 
the simple creature, who reported to her em- 
ployer that night that her mistress was kind and 
attentive to the invalid, and that the mind of 
the latter wandered at times, a fact which would 
account for any strange words that he might 
utter. 

On the second day of her watching, the 
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woman had to report a still further proof of 
the groundlessness of the sick man's charges. 
Though still sinking from the effects of his long 
illness, the presence of the nurse had restored 
something of her patient's self-possession. The 
old dread of his wife was gone, and as he drew 
nearer to his end, his thirst for vengeance be- 
came less. Though convinced of her mercenary 
objects, he began to feel doubts with regard to 
his suspicion of her attempt upon his life. The 
gentleness that creeps upon the strongest nature 
at the approach of death had its influence, and 
he partly repented of his purpose. 

He made a sign to his wife to approach him 
in the presence of the nurse. 

'I wish to speak to you,' he whispered. 
' Bend your head and listen.' 

Mrs. Cousins complied. The sick man's 
voice was faint, but the nurse, in obedience to 
her instructions to note all that passed, hstened 
eagerly. She heard the following conversation 
between husband and wife — 

* I have made a will,' he whispered. 

' I know — I know. Pray do not exert your 
self. You are too weak. If I lose you, I have 
not a friend in the world.' 

* But I have made no provision for you,' he 
continued. 
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' Hush ! it is of no consequence ; get well 
again, and we can talk of this.' 

' I am very weak. I may die. Bring some 
one to me that I may alter it. An annuity will 
save you from want.' 

The effort seemed to have exliausted him ; 
he spoke no more, but after awhile slept again. 

On the morrow he seemed even a trifle 
stronger, and renewed his request that a notary 
might be sent for to enable him to make some 
slight provision for his wife. Still his much- 
maligned wife refused, persisting that it was of 
no consequence. 

' Say nothing of this,' she whispered to the 
nurse. 'The effort would destroy him. He 
shall not be disturbed.' 

The woman reported these things to her em- 
ployer that night. The commissary of police 
listened to this touching anecdote of a wife's 
self-sacrifice. But he was a man of an unro- 
mantic turn. Such devotion had the fault of 
Mrs. Cousins' attention to her husband during 
his temporary recovery. It was, in fact, just a 
trifle in excess. 

* I would like to see this document,' he said. 
' Send for Colonel Macgregor.' 

. The colonel attended him, but he resolutely 
refused to permit the envelope to be broken 
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without the consent of the sick man, who had 
entrusted it to him in honourable confidence. 
The commissary of pohce might have procured 
an order from the Juge de Paix for compelling 
him to produce the document required, but 
he respected the colonel's scruples, and saw no 
necessity as yet for adopting that extreme 
measure. 

That night he placed two men in a chamber 
in the hotel adjoining to that pf the sick man. 
These men contrived, by methods in which they 
had had frequent practice, to obtain a full view 
of the room, and particularly of a mantelshelf 
on which the new nurse was accustomed to 
place the medicines which the doctor ordered. 

Carrell remained in the hotel, at the request 
of the authorities, to await the result of their 
enquiries, and to give evidence, if it should be 
needed, as to the part he had performed in the 
affair. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cousins suffered the agonies 
of suspense. Her terror lest the dying man 
might find an opportunity of accompUshing his 
purpose haunted her constantly. In the belief 
that he was repairing his error, he was about 
to prepare a new will, giving her a paltry 
annuity instead of that noble fortune for which 
^he had schemed so boldly. She knew well 
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that such a step would probably lead to the im- 
mediate discovery of her stratagem, and thus, 
perhaps, deprive her even of the benefits of that 
insulting arrangement. 

She brooded over the dilemma until her fece 
became haggard. She dreaded the return of 
the two strangers whose presence would at once 
afibrd an opportunity for the exercise of that 
unfortunate determination in her favour. She 
could not sleep or eat. Every step on the stair* 
startled her; for great strength, such as her 
husband had once possessed, is not vanquished 
in a day. He lingered still, and any moment 
might see her ruined by the very means which 
she had employed so cleverly for securing the 
wealth which the money-lender had extorted 
from the weakness and folly of the fashionable 
world. 

Late one night the eyes which were ever on 
the watch saw her rise from her chair. She 
looked stealthily about her. The opportunity 
had arrived for which she had passed two sleep- 
less nights in watching. The woman, contrary 
to her orders, had fallen asleep in a chair. The 
house was silent. The Ught of the lamp had 
sunk low. Mrs. Cousins looked around her 
cautiously, approached the mantelpiece, un- 
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corked a medicine-bottle, and poured into it 
with a trembling hand some fluid from a phial 
which she carried in her pocket. 

This done, she roused the nurse. 

* The lamp wants oil,' she whispered. 

The woman awoke slowly, rubbed her 
eyes, and looking up, muttered some words of 
apology. 

Mrs. Cousins resumed her seat, and while the 
woman replenished the lamp, drew her chair 
from the bed into a dusky corner whence she 
could without difficulty observe the woman's 
movements. 

DayUght was streaming through the windows 
as the sick man awoke and asked faintly for 
drink. 

'It is time for you to take the medicine 
again,' said the nurse, as she took from the 
mantelpiece the bottle with which Mrs. Cousins 
had been busy, and prepared to pour its con- 
tents into a medicine-glass. 

But at this moment two distinct taps upon 
the wainscot attracted her attention. The taps 
appeared to have a magical effect in inducing 
her to change her purpose ; for instead of 
pouring out the contents, the woman recorked 
the bottle hastily, and transferred it for safe 
custody to her pocket. 
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In another moment footsteps were heard at 
the door. 

Two men entered abruptly, and addresang 
Mrs. Cousins informed her that they were officers 
of the pohce, and that she must conrader herself 
for the present in their custody. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE * AFFAIRE COUSINS.' 

Though astounded by the suddenness of the 
arrei^t, Mrs. Cousins maintained a bold front in 
the presence of her accusers. She imagined 
that the nurse had feigned sleep in order to 
watch her ; and did not suspect that the two 
oflScers had observed all her actions by means 
of a ' trou-Judas ' in the wainscot, which se- 
parated the bedchamber from the adjoining 
apartment. The testimony of one witness, who 
might have motives of her own for accusing 
her, would, she reasoned, be of little weight ; 
for what motive could be imagined in a wife 
for poisoning a husband already at the brink of 
death ? And what ill-will could she be supposed 
to feel towards one who had just testified his 
regard for her by bequeathing her nearly his 
entire fortune ? It was clear, she thought, that 
no satisfactory evidence could be brought against 
her. 

Such reasonings might have had some weight 
in her native country ; but Mrs. Cousins' crime 
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had been committed in France, where the law 
has a mode of investigating criminal matters 
which, though opposed to the feelings of Eng- 
lish jurists, has at least the merit of being very . 
speedy and effective. On the next day the 
commissary of poUce reheved Colonel Mac- 
gregor of his scruples, with regard to divulging 
the contents of the packet which Cousins had 
placed in his hands, by ordering that officer in 
the name of the law to deliver it up under pain 
of forcible seizure. 

His next step was to take the deposition of 
the sick man, and to put to him certain inter- 
rogatories as to his will, which resulted in the 
exposure of the trick that his wife had played. 
Feeble as Cousins was, he was enabled to give 
directions to a notary for the preparation of a 
new wiU, leaving his property to his next of 
kin, and adding a handsome legacy for Colonel 
Macgregor in acknowledgment pf his atten- 
tions. 

Mrs. Cousins' courage suffered considerable 
abatement when she found, by the rough ques- 
tionings of the commissary, that her fraud had 
been detected. The round English hand of the 
consul's clerk led easily to the discovery of the 
means by which she had effected her purpose. 
The preparation of the proces-verbal clearly 
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established her motive for the attempt. The 
appearance of the witnesses before the Juge 
d'lnstruction at his preliminary Inquiry satisfied 
that shrewd- minded kdy that her case was 
hopeless ; but her self-possession did not forsake 
her until she recognised, to her astonishment, 
among the witnesses the face of her old friend 
and creditor, Mr. Philip Joyce, of the late firm 
of Bamardiston and Company. Carrell was no 
less surprised than the accused woman at this 
meeting ; but the particulars of Mrs. Cousins' 
history, which were accumulated by the Juge 
d'Instruction, soon furnished him with the ex- 
planation of that unexpected incident. 

The * affaire Cousins,' as it was called, com- 
pelled Carrell to remain a short time longer in 
MontpeUier. In view of the fact that he was a 
foreigner, the authorities forbade his departure 
until he should have had an opportunity of 
giving his evidence, if it should be required, in 
the matter of the execution of the will and his 
knowledge of the accused. But the case was 
very simple, and retribution followed speedily 
upon the crime. Cousins liogered still; but 
before the trial he had become unconscious, and 
was unable to add anything to his first brief 
deposition. This was, however, of httle im- 
portance. Brought before the Tribunal de police 
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correctionnelle, the prisoner was found guilty 
without a moment's hesitation; but, in con- 
sideration of 'extenuating circumstances,' which 
French juries are always able to discover, 
was condemned only to two years of travaux 
forc^. 

In the depth of her affliction the unhappy 
lady had addressed a letter for the Viscountess 
Skelterdale, to the care of the landlord of an 
hotel in Vienna, at which her ladyship was 
known to have been lately staying with her 
husband. This, however, elicited nothing, ex- 
cept a letter from the hotel-keeper, explaining 
how my Lord Skelterdale had quarrelled with 
a Russian officer — once a bosom friend of his — 
on the subject of my lady, and had fought a 
duel, in which his lordship had been so seriously 
wounded that his life had been despaired of; 
and how my lady, on the plea of ill-usage, had 
unfeelingly deserted her husband in his danger, 
and fled in company with his late antagonist to 
Saint Petersburg, where she had once more 
become famous. Her ladyship's name, as many 
will remember, was subsequently rendered more 
famous still in connection with Lord Skelter- 
ilale's long-protracted suit for divorce, which 
finally left that profligate young nobleman free 
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to seek another wife, to share with him the 
honours of the Sommerton peerage, to which 
he shortly afterwards succeeded. Thus it hap- 
pened that Mrs. Cousins received no letter from 
Laura ; but that ungrateful daughter could not 
have failed to obtain some news of the ' affaire 
Cousins,' and its disastrous termination; that 
scandal having been soon made known by the 
foreign journals. 

Cousins lingered many days after the trial, 
of which, however, he was too feeble to com- 
prehend the result. He was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery at Montpellier, where a 
monument, attributing to him a fair share of 
Christian virtues, was gratefully erected to him 
by a distant relative, who, having been entirely 
unknown to the deceased gentleman, was natu- 
rally both surprised and grateful at finding 
himself the heir to the bulk of his property. 

As to his widow, she braved out the dismal 
two years of hard labour in a French prison, 
and with the assistance of friends who, on her 
own assurances, believed her to have been 
persecuted and maligned, devoted the remain- 
der of her days to disputing the validity of her 
late husband's will, which, as she invariably 
sued in form4 pauperis, was to her and her 
supporters a comparatively inexpensive amuse- 
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ment, although one which cost so much to her 
opponents as ultimately to divert a very lai^e 
part of the property in dispute to the uses 
of members of the l^al profession. Indeed, 
but for the fact that a compromise was ulti- 
mately effected by which the widow of the late 
Sir. Cousins obtained a modest competency, 
which consoled her in some degree for recent 
misfortunes, it is probable that the property, 
which Cousins had accumulated so laboriously 
and by so many ingenious methods, would 
have been entirely frittered away in the courts 
of law. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

time's changes. 

Life had passed uneventfully with Isabel Frere 
since Carrell had parted with her, after Grind- 
ley's funeral. She went to and fro as before 
among the poor people — ^a witness of many a 
scene of sorrow and pain. There was Uttle to 
relieve the monotony of the perpetual tale of 
human suffering to which it had become her lot 
to hsten. But she did not murmur, or lose 
that cheerfulness which helped to sustain those 
who had need of her assistance. 

Four years had passed in this way. Devo- 
tion to her self-imposed duties had become a 
habit, and by little and httle she came to look 
upon these things as the destined occupation of 
her hfe. The feeling that her time was not her 
own, that her days were given to her only for 
the sake of those labours in which she had first 
found rehef from the weariness and isolation of 
her girlhood, had deepened, until even to take 
recreation seemed to her almost a sinfiil deser- 
tion of the path of duty which she had chosen. 
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CarreU's suspicion that her new way of life 
would prove a formidable rival to his love was 
not unfounded. When she had met him again 
80 unexpectedly beside Grindlejr's death-bed 
— ^but more still when she had parted with the 
man whom she had once loved at the gate of 
the cemetery — she had been conscious herself 
of a great change in her feeling towards him. 
She had not, indeed, met without emotion one 
whose destiny had been so strangely connected 
with her own. It was impossible for her to 
forget their strange adventure on the sea ; the 
agony of her midnight wanderings in the street ; 
the terrors of her flight from Widgett's pursuit ; 
the strange accidents by which she had been 
enabled to rescue Carrell from the misery which 
she had unknowingly brought upon him. But 
all these had come to seem to her things of the 
past, which bore but little relation to her present 
life. 

She had heard the story of. CarreU's efforts to 
raise himself from his fallen condition with an 
interest in his welfare which had never failed ; 
but her feeling seemed to her now rather one 
of friendship than of love. It was pleasing to 
her to know that one, in whose goodness she 
had held a firm faith, even when he was perse- 
cuted and slandered by the world, had proved 
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worthy of her confidence, and of those sorrows 
she had secretly endured for his sake ; and there 
were few facts in connection with his recent 
history which she had not learned by degrees. 
The circumstances of his withdrawal from the 
bank, and of his voluntary restoration of the 
money that he had received as a partner in it, 
as well as the resolution of the creditors of 
Barnardiston to recognise that honourable con- 
duct, had become publicly known. Isabel 
had heard all this, as well as the story of 
that forlorn journey to Borley in the Christmas 
season, when he had determined at last to 
yield himself up to justice. Nor had any cir- 
cumstance in his subsequent career escaped her. 
She heard the public report of his brave deeds ; 
while the Stedmans, who rarely failed to see 
her when they came to London, had taken care 
to show her his letters, in which he modestly 
referred to his own services, and the recogni- 
tion that, they had obtained. Even when he 
was in Malta she had heard news of him. Isabel 
was always glad of these tidings. She shared 
in the joy of his success, and in the prospects 
which it afforded of a brave and honourable 
career. But still this was not love. Carrell 
could have understood this truth, had he known 
how many a day passed at this time without his 
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name ever beiog in her thoughts. Her tranquil 
and happy mind was occupied ahnost exclu- 
sively by her dtdly labours ; whUe his; in the 
enforced idleness of a soldier's life in the tro- 
pics, had known' no pleasure but in the memory 
of the days that they had spent together ; of 
the happy influence of her noble life, to the dis- 
covery of which he owed the regeneration of 
all that was worthy in his nature. 

Time, which hud thus wrought so many 
changes in the circumstances and feelings of the 
chief personages in this story, had not been 
without its good effects upon the character of 
Isabel's father. The life of self-devotion which 
his daughter had pursued with such a steady 
purpose had at last touched even him. He 
was conscious of the prejudice that existed 
against him in the minds of those who had 
had experience of his harshness, and he felt the 
isolation in which he was placed. The wild 
career of Colonel Carew, and the scandals pub- 
licly repeated in connection with his name, had 
at last satisfied him that the match which he 
had once desired for his daughter must have 
proved an imhappy one. Nor did it appear 
probable that it would ever have been advan- 
tageous in the way that he had most deared ; 
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for Lord Carew, though old, was still an active 
and abstemious man, as Frere, who had sat 
with his lordship at the board of the Clayters- 
ville Marine Eesidence Company, well knew ; 
while his nephew and heu: was notorious for 
his dissipation. In fact, broken up in health, 
Colonel Carew had been compelled at last to 
retire from his old haunts, and to pass his days 
in an obscure retirement on the Continent, in 
which his mother, the Honourable Mrs. Carew, 
faithful to that affection which had been the 
ruling principle of her life, had joined him, 
content to devote the remainder of her days to 
his interests. 

Frere, who knew these things, could not help 
feeling secretly conscious of the fact that his 
daughter's determination had been wiser than his 
own. As his vexation with her, and his resent- 
ment at her opposition to his wishes, thus dimin- 
ished, he had come to regard her with a sort of 
awkward sense of his own inferiority to her in the 
estimation of the world. He was getting older, 
and more sensible of that lonehness which is 
the natural retribution of a hard and selfish life. 
Though his daughter was absent much of the day, 
and went about her daily labours with that inde- 
pendence with which, even in her girlhood, he 
had rarely interfered, he was still glad of her 
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presence in the house, and he rejoiced in his 
heart that no husband had taken her from his 
home. But for all this, he had no wish to renew 
his attempts to thwart her inclination in such 
matters. When, therefore, a young surgeon of 
good fortune, with whom her charitable labours 
had brought her in contact, spoke to him on 
the subject of his daughter, and of his hope to 
win her affections, the father had replied that 
he had personally no objection to offer, but 
that he would not attempt to influence her in a 
matter so deeply concerning her welfEire and 



If Isabel had been less absorbed in her duties, 
it was possible that this suitor might have 
proved a still more formidable rival to CarreU's 
hopes ; but, happily for him, the occupation of 
mind which so often banished from her thoughts 
the name of the young soldier, then stru^ling 
upward and enduring for her sake, rendered 
her still less inclined to listen to the pleading of 
this new lover, who, after a while, retired from 
the field, consoling himself with the behef that 
no man would ever win the hand of the Lady 
in Black. 

Isabel was cheered by these signs of the 
return of her fether's kindness. She had for- 
given him for his harshness in the past, and 
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had striven to regard his desire to influence 
her in the matter of the projected aUiance with 
Carew, as based upon a sincere, though mis- 
taken, regard for her. His anger had weighed 
upon her spirit for many a day. With these 
happy tokens of a change, she seemed to have 
found all that was wanting to render her at 
ease with herself. She went out with a hghter 
step, and returned through the old gateway of 
her fether's house, even in the wintry evenings, 
without feeUng the silence and the loneliness 
which had oppressed her so much in other 
days ; for she was always busy now, always 
engaged in some labour, or in planning some 
round of duties for the morrow. 

Carrell did not know that the very fact of 
her spending long hours in his society in the 
days of Grindley's illness, and even her walking 
with him in the paths of the cemetery while 
discussing the poor old man's virtues and fail- 
ings, were tokens of a great change. In truth, 
Isabel would have shrunk from his presence but 
for her conviction that the dreams of the past 
were at an end ; for had she not pledged her 
word to her father, after her return from 
Borley, to hold no communication with him, 
but to forget him from that time forth ? 

Though Carrell knew nothing of this, his 
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joum^ to London had been troubled by vague 
apprehensions. He became more conscious still 
of the strangeness of his relations with Isabel 
From the day when they had first met she had 
influenced every action of his life. The career 
of selfish LBolatioQ which he had led in London 
was but the reaction of his wild passion — his 
harshness and cruelty to those around him in 
that period of brief prosperity, his cynical con- 
tempt for men's good wishes — only tokens of 
the despair into which he had fallen since the 
day when he had learnt to thmk her unworthy 
of his boyish worship. He knew now that he 
had never really loved Laura Stapleton, or 
sought to win her, except from a wilful rivalry 
of Oray's pretensions, springing &om that 
hatred and envy which had filled him at the 
sight of a happiness that had been denied to 
him. His unexpected meeting with Isabd 
again had not revived, but merely reawakened 
him to a consciousness of the love which, even 
in his harshest moods towards her, had been 
always present — always swaying him, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for good or eviL 
And yet in aU that time he had never breathed 
a word of his passion for her. How, indeed, 
could one so degraded as he had been approach 
her with words of love ? 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 



It was with reflections like these that Carrell 
found himself one fine summer's day a pas- 
senger by the packet-boat from Boulogne to 
Folkestone. The sea was calm ; the sun shone 
brightly on the waters; the white clifis of 
Dover glittered in the light ; everything around 
him seemed to welcome his return; but his 
heart was ill at ease, for he had received no 
tidings of Isabel for many weeks. 

Stedman met him by arrangement at the 
railway station in Tooley Street. He scarcely 
recognised in the young officer, with the thick, 
fair beard and moustache, the friend with whom 
he had parted so sorrowfully. He embraced 
the wanderer with the affectionate extravagance 
of a father for a son from whom he had been 
long separated, for his letters had been re- 
turned from Malta in the belief that Carrell 
had left for England; and the long delay in 
his arrival had begun to alarm the worthy old 
man. 
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Carrell's first enquiries concerned Isabel 
Stedman informed him diat he had seen her 
only a few days before, when she had deaired 
him to remember her name in his letters. 

The news relieved him of one-half of his 
apprehensions. That afternoon he turned his 
footsteps towards the old house in WeUclose 
Square, and passed through the gateway and 
the paved courtyard with a beating heart. In 
answer to his enquiries at the door, he learnt 
that Mr. Frere was in the country, and that his 
daughter was absent, and not expected to return 
until the evening. 

He walked restlessly about the neighbour- 
hood until near dusk, in the hope of meeting 
her. Then he retraced his steps as far as the 
house, and found the gateway closed. On 
ringing at a bell, he was answered through a 
little wicket in the centre of one of the folding- 
gates, by a porter, who informed him that Miss 
Frere had not yet returned. 

The lamps were lighted in the square that 
evening before he caught sight of her figure 
approaching, and observed that she wore the 
same simple black attire which she had worn 
when they had last parted. 

He stood before her as she approached, and 
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extended his hand. Isabel observed the gesture 
before he addressed her by name, and recog- 
nised him more readily than Stedman had done. 
She received him kindly, asked him many 
questions about his hfe abroad, and delighted 
him by the knowledge that she showed of his 
recent adventures. 

' You see we do not forget old friends,' she 
said after awhile ; ' and Stedman has been kind 
enough to give me news.' 

'I was sure you would not,' he replied; 
' but I am detaining you, and you must be 
weary.' 

' No, I am not weary,' she replied ; ' but I 
have some work to prepare for to-morrow. 
Will you not see me again ? ' 

Carrell felt a slight pang at that question. 

' I trust I shall,' he said, in a voice which 
faltered slightly. ' May I see you at your 
father's house to-morrow ? ' 

* I shall be delighted, but it must be early ; I 
go away at eleven to attend to a poor person's 
children.' 

Carrell felt a growing jealousy of the poor 
person's children ; but he was glad to be per- 
mitted to see her, if only for a moment. Isabel 
had always been an early riser ; he reminded 
her of that fact, which he had discovered at 
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Claytersville, and she dropped her eyea at his 
unexpected allusion to the past. 

' I have a great deal to talk of, and it is very 
long ance I saw you last,' he said. ' May I 
come at nine P ' 

Isabel repUed that that hour would not be 
at all too early ; ' It would be better still,' she 
added, ' if you would come to breakfast with us 
an hour earlier. My father's housekeeper, Mrs. 
Grayson, will be glad, I am sure, to see a hero 
so famous at our table.' 

Carrell thanked her, and joyfidly accepted 
her invitation. He was happy when he left her 
that night. Her manner had been only kind 
and friendly, but he hoped soon to find an 
opportunity of telUng her how the hope of 
becoming worthy of her had sustained him 
through the perils and hardships he had en- 
countered. 

But Isabel half repented that night of the 
invitation that she had now given him. She 
recalled those signs of love which she had 
noted on their parting, after their adventure in 
the hatchboat, and feared lest she should en- 
courage an affection which it might not be in 
her jiower to return. She feared, too, lest she 
might be breaking her promise to her father. 
But years had passed away since their meet- 
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ing in Claytersville ; in the time of his pros- 
perity, as a partner in the banking-house, he 
had not sought to renew their acquaintance ; 
and even in their daily meetings during Grind- 
ley's illness, he had shown no sign of any other 
feeling for her than friendship. These consider- 
ations reassured her. * It would be hard,' she 
thought, * if I were compelled by duty to re- 
turn with unkindness the friendship of one to 
whom I owe much.' Before she slept that night, 
she had quieted her scruples, and come to look 
forward with calmness to their meeting in the 
morning. 

The time passed pleasantly with the breakfast- 
party. Carrell told anecdotes of his life abroad, 
modestly passing over his own achievements. 
But Isabel detected his omissions, and insisted 
on giving heroism its due, and supplying the 
missing facts for Mrs. Grayson's edification from 
her own knowledge. Carrell seemed to have 
become more familiar with her life in those two 
hours than in all the time that they had passed 
together, but he had still not found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her in private. He pressed 
her to permit him to escort her to her destina- 
tion. 

Isabel smiled and thanked him. 'I am 
too well used to go alone,' she said, * to need 
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protection ; besides, my poor friends would be 
astonished at so unusual a sight.' 

He yielded to her wish to be alone ; but the 
refusal hurt him. He became anxious at the 
alow prepress of their acquaintance, and was 
restless and impatient until their next interview. 
A love like his could not long conceal itself. 
He saw her the next afternoon in the long room 
of her father's house that looked out upon the 
paved yard, overshadowed by the sycamore 
trees, whose rustling had startled her on the 
night of her flight. There he told her the 
secret he had guarded so long, while he un- 
folded hurriedly, but passionately, the secret 
history of his life. 

Isabel's cheek flushed fire at this declaration. 
She was silent for a moment, and he pressed her 
to speak. 

' Tell me,' he whispered, * may I hope ?' 

The answer came slowly, as if wrung from 
her unwillingly ; but Carrell fancied that he 
could trace in her tone more of compassion for 
him than regret for herself. 

* It is impossible,' she said ; ' my way of Hfe 
has become habitual to me. I coiUd not leave 
it without breaking my own compact with 
niy,--L>lf, without loss of self-respect, without 
lemorse for my own selfish abandonment of the 
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duties to wihich I have made up my mind to 
devote my life.' 

Tears were in her eyes as she spoke. Carrell 
saw them, in spite of her effort to conceal them. 
He took her hand tenderly, and held it between 
his. 

'Will no time serve to change this harsh 
resolve ? ' he asked, sorrowfully. 

She struggled gently to release herself, and 
answered — ' None I ' 

His strong frame trembled with the violence 
of his feehng. Isabel was conscious of his agi- 
tation. 

* Pray let me go now,' she pleaded. 

* Not till you have answered me one ques- 
tion,' he replied. * The thought of rendering 
myself worthy of your affection has alone sus- 
tained me in the trials and vicissitudes of my 
life. All that I have gained since the old days 
of misery and degradation, of which you know 
so well the history, will be as nothing if I lose 
this hope that I have cherished so long. Will 
you part with me again without a word of con- 
solation ? Tell me. Is there not some barrier 
between us besides this sense of duty ? ' 

' There is.' 

' You love another ? ' 

'No.' 
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*What else could part us, save your own 
win?' 

' I have given a pledge to my father,' she an- 
swered hesitatingly, ' which forbids me even to 
listen to you further. If you do not wish to 
pain me, do not urge me to say more.' 

Carrell wondered at this answer ; but he re- 
spected her wish, and was silent He was com- 
forted by the thought that he had at least no 
Uving rival to his love, and he extorted from 
her a promise to see him again, adding the con- 
dition that he would not distress her with pro- 
testations of a love which, unhappily, she could 
not return. 

He grew calmer before they parted. The 
prospect of seeing her once more — ^perhaps of 
finding in time a change in her feeling towards 
him — supported him in that bitter disappoint- 
ment ; but he would keep his promise. ' She 
shall hear no complaints from me,' he thought, 
' to cause her pain and regret for what may be 
beyond her power to control.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVn. 



CONCLUSION. 



Aftbr parting with Isabel that day, Carrell in- 
dulged in the pleasing delusion in which lovers 
have so often found consolation. He imagined 
a friendship to grow up between them which 
should border upon love, yet never cross the 
boundary, at least in word or deed — ^a common 
bond of sympathy, which might at all events 
serve to bring them together now and then — 
perhaps a co-operation in some work which 
would necessitate a correspondence between 
them, in which each might learn something of 
the thoughts and feelings of the other. Isabel, 
at their next meeting did not reject this idea as 
impracticable, for he kept his promise not to 
speak to her of love. She even imagined that 
he might come, like herself, to subdue his pas- 
sion in devotion to some higher principle, and 
she felt a pride in the thought of her influence 
over his life. There are times when such 
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sophistry finds an easy entrance into a woman's 
heart. 

Carrell was sincere in his belief in the possi- 
bility of this plan. He reasoned as in the old 
days, when love between them had seemed far 
more remote than then, that he might be happy 
enough only in seeing her, in hearing her speak 
from time to time ; and how much more now, 
in contemplating the holiness and self-sacrifice 
of her life ! But lest their friendship should be 
misunderstood, he determined to see her father, 
and tell him honestly of his affection. Prere 
returned to town in a few days, and Carrell 
took that opportunity of asking him for an inter- 
view. 
• The lawyer received him so kindly, that he 
wondered how the old stories of his harshness 
had got abroad. He had heard of Carroll's 
promotion, and his visitor told him his history 
and position ; and how his love for his daughter 
had animated him in those attempts to retrieve 
his good name, which had happily been crowned 
with success. Frere had no longer any objec- 
tion to his suit ; he complimented his visitor on 
his honourable conduct, and assured him that 
he would ofier no opposition to his daughter's 
union with one who, by birth and fortune, and 
by the position in the world which he had won, 
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was in every way worthy of her. ' But I can- 
not control her,' he continued; 'it would be 
pleading against myself to ask my daughter to 
accept your suit.' 

Carrell told him frankly the result of his 
appeal to Isabel, and the old man promised at 
least to withdraw his prohibition of their meet- 
ing. This was at least a step gained. After 
that, Carrell and Frere often met ; for the art- 
ful fellow sought Frere's assistance professionally 
in the matter of the property which he had 
inherited, and which furnished considerable 
employment for a lawyer's services. But his 
interviews with Frere on this subject rarely 
brought him in contact with Isabel. 

Some portion of his fortune was devoted to 
purchasing a captain's commission, which the 
authorities permitted him to do, at the instance 
of Colonels Macgregor and Pennington, in con- 
sideration of his services in Sierra Leone — 
those distinguished officers having satisfied the 
aristocratic scruples of the Horse Guards by 
certifying that their protege was a gentleman 
not only of good birth and education, but of a 
considerable estate. In temporary fits of de- 
spondency, the young soldier had looked with 
satisfaction on this promotion as afibrding a 
chance of distinguishing himself once more in 
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active service, or of meeting an honourable 
deatb. But such romaotic resolves had but 
Uttle affinity with his naturally sanguine tem- 
perament. In truth he valued his new title- 
chiefly for the additional dignity that it gave him 
in the eyes of her to whom his life waa still 
devoted. 

As Carrell kept his word, and spoke to her 
no more of his love for her, Isabel felt that 
there was less necessity for reserve between 
them. Perhaps, in her secret heart, it piqued 
her to observe how easily he fell in with bor 
wishes in that respect He seemed to her, 
indeed, to have subdued his passion almost 
without an effort. But of this feeling she was 
not conscioxw, for her nature was, above all 
things, frank and sincere. Carrell, however, 
in return showed a wonderful interest in her 
daily life, and made many excuses for meeting 
her from time to time about some case which 
he had discovered, and which was worthy of 
her sympathy. Even Carrell himself became, 
after a while, the dupe of this new way of life, 
and scarcely perceived how their interchange .of 
thoughts and their frequent interviews strength- 
ened his affection for her ; far less did he dream 
how it was slowly sapping the foundation of her 
■ous resolutions. 
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Thus the summer wore away ; but with the 
approach of winter a new and still more for- 
midable danger interrupted the progress of his 
love. Isabel was attacked by a dangerous ill- 
ness, which, commencing with a fever, caught 
in attending upon a sick child, reduced her 
so low, that for a time her life was despaired 
of. All the sophistry and delusion which 
he had cherished vanished in the presence 
of that danger. Carrell knew now that his 
love had only become deeper, and that with- 
out her no happiness could be possible for 
him. 

He called at the house so often for news of 
her, that the old porter felt sympathy with 
him ; •and even Mrs. Grayson, who had scarcely 
testified any kind of human feeling during the 
years which she had spent in that solemn man- 
sion, began to feel an interest in the young 
officer's suit. But all these aids did not suffice 
to his mind for keeping him informed of the 
patient's condition. Under these circumstances, 
he bethought himself of a device which evi- 
denced still further the fertility of a lover's 
resources. He had heard from the porter that 
the woman who had nursed Isabel was unable 
to attend to her longer. This suggested to 
him the scheme of furnishing her himself with 
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a nurse, while carefully concealing his hand in 
the matter. 

For this purpose he called upon the poor 
woman in Coulter Street, whose simple narra- 
tive of Isabel's kindness to her and her class 
had touched his heart so deeply iu other days. 
This woman would gladly have devoted her 
nights to the service of her benefactress without 
thought of reward, but Carrell promised her 
money in addition to the payment which she 
would receive for her duty ; for the woman 
had children, for whom it would be necessary 
to provide the care of a relative or friend. 
Isabel gladly accepted the poor woman's ser- 
vices ; for she knew her well as an honest and 
simple person, on whose kindness and attention 
she could rely. 

CarreU called now at the house in Coulter 
Street almost as often as he called at Frere's 
great mansion. He knew the hours at which 
the woman returned there, and he never failed 
to see her each day, to get from ' her more 
particulars of her patient's state than he could 
obtain by any other means. In this way he 
eiificeeded now and then in conveying a word 
of sympathy to her whom he loved so tenderly; 
and as her recovery progressed, he received 
now and then a message in return. He fancied 
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that these messages were kinder in spirit than 
the words which had passed between them 
before her illness. And no wonder ; for Isabel 
had learnt the secret of the woman's offer to 
attend her, and guessed the cause of that inno- 
cent plot. Such kindness and devotion touched 
her more than mere words of love. 

Spring had come again before Isabel was 
sufficiently recovered to leave her home. The 
doctors counselled abstinence from all duties 
for a long period, and recommended a sojourn 
by the sea-shore. Frere, according to custom, 
proposed to visit Claytersville ; but not for his 
old reason* The day had gone by when he 
could charge to Captain Clayter the costs of his 
journeys to that still unfortunate watering-place ; 
the greater part of the property had, in fact, 
been repurchased by him of the Company for a 
moderate sum, while Captain Clayter had for- 
tunately been enabled to save a portion of his 
estate in the immediate neighbourhood, to the 
improvement of which he devoted himself with 
a steady and rational zeal, which satisfied* even 
Stedman, and removed the sole cause of the old 
bargeman's grumblings. 

Isabel, for her part, was glad to accept her 
father's proposal. The want of society at Clay- 
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tersville was no objection in her eyes ; and re- 
lieved by the doctor's assurances of those scru- 
ples which had ao long restrained her from 
taking any kind of pleasure, she looked forward 
with something of her old dehght to her walks 
by the sea-shore. Carrell asked permission of 
Frere to accompany them; and the old man, 
who, in truth, fevoured his courtship more than 
he had cared to avow, consented. 

No one in Claytersville recognised in Captain 
Carrell the hero of the adventure of the hatch- 
boat, which had so long fiimished a theme for 
gossip there. In fact, few persons except the 
Stedmand had seen him in the town during his 
brief stay there ; and new events of interest had 
Iwig obliterated the recollection of that event. 
The party stayed at the Eoyal Hotel, where there 
being, as a rule, no other visitors at that early 
period of the season, they received the un- 
divided attention of the landlord and hia 
staff. 

The fresh sea-breezes gradually restored Isabel 
to health. She spent much time on the beach, 
and occasionally passed an hour with the Sted- 
mans, at whose cottage Carrell was a stiU more 
constant visitor. It seemed the most natural 
thing in the world for Carrell to accompany 
Isabel in her walks. She leaned upon his arm 
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as they walked over the rough shingle, talking 
of old times. Neither knew how it came to 
be understood that Carfell was absolved from 
his promise ; or when it was that they began 
insensibly to talk like lovers again. Now and 
then Isabel would shrink from the thought 
of this departure from her high resolves ; but 
the force of destiny was too strong for her 
-control. 

One day, when they had walked far along 
that lonely shore, he insensibly placed his arm 
around her, and whispered in her ear — 

* Have I not yet suffered enough ? ' 

She was silent ; but her silence told him more 
than words. Only that morning Mrs. Sted- 
man had given her a full account of his escape 
from the guard-ward, of his terrible wounds, 
and of, the name * Isabel,' which she alone 
had heard him, breathe, when believed to be 
in the agony of death. But that tender remi- 
niscence was scarcely wanted to soften her, or 
turn her from her purpose. She had long 
trembled at the consciousness of the joy which 
she felt in his society, contemplating it with 
a kind of half-dread, as if its indulgence were 
a sin. 

With the instinct of a lover, Carrell followed 
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up the advantage he had g^ned. He satisfied 
her that it would be easy still to devote time, 
or at least money, to the wants of the poor. 
Isabel, in her heart, was glad to grasp at reason- 
ings which he offered for the satisfaction of her 
own conscience. Before they returned each 
had told the secret history of their love. Not 
till then did Carrell venture to ask her the 
story of that flight to Borley which resulted in 
his rescue, and not till then did Isabel un- 
burden her whole heart. 

Nothing more was wanting to complete his 
delight. They lingered awhile near the spot 
where they had first met, gazing in silent joy 
at the setting sun and the cloudless sky, that 
foretold the glories of the dawn. Their hearts 
were too full for words as they passed on their 
way, never more to be separated on earth save 
by that final parting, which in the wisdom of 
God seems to the yoimg and happy so dim and 
so remote. 

Carrell kept his word in making some com- 
pensation to the poor for the loss of the services 
of the 'Lady in Black.' Moved by Isabel's 
example, a society of ladies had taken up their 
cause on the same simple and useful plan. 
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Carrell endowed their society liberally with 
funds for providing instruction in reading and 
writing for the children of the poorest of that 
district, and for other wise purposes, which 
would serve to keep aUve the memory of their 
benefactress. Even Frere himself improved 
under these good influences; and as he ap- 
proached the period when earthly goods become 
worthless, grew not harder and more selfish as 
some do, but tender and considerate to a degree 
which almost obliterated the memory of his old 
reputation. 

Isabel and Carrell spent the first months of 
their wedded life at CarrelFs seat in Hereford- 
shire, which he owed to his uncle's bequest. But 
no year passed without their visiting Clayters- 
ville, where Stedman and his wife still flourished,- 
the proprietors of a considerable addition to 
their freehold, which Carrell had bestowed on 
them, but still devoted to the barge and the 
hatchboat business, to which the old man and 
his wife had been so long accustomed. Years 
afterwards, the long unfortunate marine settle- 
ment became, as every one knows, more prosper- 
ous, owing its good fortune to the branch rail- 
way which now carries passengers to that port. 
Even the Countess of Sommerton and her son. 
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a reformed and penitent nobleman, married to 
a worthy wife, had figured among the residents 
of the Boyal Hotel. Frere, however, did not 
survive to see this partial verification of Captain 
dayter's sanguine dreams, though he Uved long 
enough to perceive the importance of the rail- 
way, of which Carrell was one of the original 
promoters, besides being subsequently a director 
of the Company. The South Essex wine trade 
did not revive, nor did Claytersville become a 
great port for foreign cattle. But Captain 
Clayter, though he had lost his interest in the 
town which owed to him its name, rejoiced at 
this partial proof of his own sagacity, and de- 
rived, moreover, much incidental benefit from 
the prosperity of the place, and its influence 
upon the value of property in the neighbour- 
. hood. 

The visits of Captain, now Major, Carrell and 
his lady became great events in the history of 
the town ; for since the death of Frere, who 
had bequeathed to them his property, Carrell 
had become almost the sole proprietor of that 
rapidly rising watering-place. 

But their pleasure in visiting the town had 
diminished with this increase in their dignity 
and importance, and they looked back with 

Tet to their solitary walks in the old days 
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when grass grew in the streets, when the Boyal 
Gardens were a wilderness, and, save the wild 
sea-gulls, a fisherman carrying his nets was the 
only living object to be met upon the beach. 



THE END, 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. 

B7 the Author of * The Gentle Life.' 
2 Tols. post 8yo. 16«. 



'We bare not rend a cleverer or more 
entorcatnlng book for a long time.' 

Obaener. 

*Tbe book fftlrly keeps Iti promise of 
tbrowing some lighte into the bearte and 
ways of m<)n, Aud showing up the goodness, 
greatness, littleness, and badness of some 
ordinary phases of character. There it 
poetry in it too, and its pages are all en- 
livened by an abounding kindliness, some 
■martness of buniour, and much good 
writing.*— Examiner. 

*No one who reads these genial, hearty 
volumes will fail to be struck with the 
Authui's good sense and kindly feeling. 
His evident aim is to make things brighter 
and better for the rest of the world ; ** to 
amuse people," be modestly says, "and to 
be forgotten.** We venture to predict that 
he will amuse people and npt be forgotten.' 

Standard. 

'Amusing it undoubtedly is, but it is also 
■omething more. It abounds in shrewd 
observation and trenchant sallies on the 
follies of the world. A capital book.' 

London BevUw. 

* It affords proof of hard and varied read- 
lng,pleasant and kindly lhoughts,numerous 
crotchets, much quiet and valuable reflec- 
tion, and great powers of perception accom- 



panied with a certain slyneM of fan which 
it very effective.'-— Atndog Tl$$u». 

'Of bis narrative power, the toucbtnflr 
"Window of a Woman's Heart" aflcirds aa 
admirable example. The whole book !• 
thoroughly characteristic of its Author.... 
He is most at home when he is inculcatlnflr 
the good old-fashioned virtues of truth, 
tenderness, manliness, and charity.'— Star. 

'Not only do we recommend it to the 
public )>ecattse it is readable, but because it 
contains much wholesome matter— matter 
which is doubly welcome in this age of 
shams and trickery. The Author has our 
best wishes for the success of his book, 
and, in saying this, we but Invoke a blessing 
on the pyxblic'— Tomahawk. 

* His reputation aa a popular author will 
not sufffr through this his latest produ<y 
tion. "Other People's Windows" is, in- 
deed, written in a thoroughly fresh and 
agreeable style. . . .The several stories which 
make up the work, and which may be read 
consecutively or sei«rately without dis- 
advantage, show that tho Author is intl- 
mately acquainted with the world and Its 
ways, and, above all, that his knowledge of 
the human heart Is by no means of a limited 
character.'— (Ttty Prut. 



COUSIN JACK: 

A DOMESTIC NOVEL. 
By a New Writer, 2 toIs. post 8vo. 16*. 



' It is something when novels have earned 
for themselves their present deplorable 
reputaticm, to find one which is thoroughly 
exciting, and yet perfectly Innuceiit. 
" Cousin Jack " is really a good novel ; and 
though it has an elopement, yet It has no 
harm in it, while, though we are ourselves 
somewhat past the age of novel reading, we 
have to confess lo having been led on and 
on until what we meant to be a mere in- 
spection of it for the purpose of reporting 
its character has ended in our reading It 
through with real Interest.... It introduces 
inany characters of great force and beauty. 
Is extremely well written, and it has a ten- 
derness and delicacy of tone which show 
that its writer must be, in the I)est sense of 
the word, a real lady,.,, It is a pure, hlgh> 
toned, and graceful story.' 

LUerary Churchman. 

'A domestic novel Is a title of vague im- 
port; but yet, we think. It is rightly be- 
stowed In the case of " Oousln Jack." It is 
domestic in all its main scenes, and the 
pictures of home life are drawn with a 
truthful and graceful pen, which reminds 



us of Miss Yonge's earlier books, and pos- 
sesses all her best qualities in attracting 
young and ardent readers. The Author 
surveys life from a wider point of view 
than that opened to us in such books as the 
" Heir of Redclyfle," and " Cousin Jack," 
therefore, is so far of a freer, healthier 
type. We can heartily recomiueud the story 
as a good one, and very likely to attract and 
amuse young people at home for their 
summer holiday.'— fltondartf. 

* " Cousin Jack" if a very cleverly written 
and interesting story; the characters are 
well studied and various, and the dialogue 
easy and natural. Although there Is none 
of the plot proper, the Incidents are well 
placed and clever, and the people are real 
enough to ensure our interest all through. 
*' Cousin Jack" is a novel which no mother 
need hesitate to put into her dauvlitei's 
hands : It Is a ty|)e of the happy medium 
between the "]am-and-powder" scho'>l on 
the one hand, and tho horsey, slangy, 
fashionable, novel of the period on th» 
other.*— Censor. 
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LOWS COFTBIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
AMERICAN AUTHOBS. 



Jm oominenciiig a Beries of Beprinte of American books no apology is neo oon ary, as 
might haTe been in Sydney Smith's time. The critic's oft-qooted sarcasm—' Who 
reads an American booic ? ' — has long since been triamphantly answered by American 
Authors and English readers. Bo extensive indeed have been the productions of 
American Authors, and so numerous their readers in thiscoantry, that a new literar 
tnre may be said to hare been inangnrated, forming one of the main instramentatt' 
ties in the establishment of cheap editions for popular reading. The works of Pro- 
fosBor Longfellow, J. L. Motley, R. W. Bmerspn, Wendell Holmes, Bayard Taylor, 
R. H. Dana, James B. Lowdl, Nathaniel Hawthorne, lirs. Beecher Stowe, Idas 
Warner, Miss Cummins, and many others have numbered their readers and admirers 
in this country by hunihiDds of thousands ; a moderate computation of theaggr^ate 
number printed of the fifty different editions of * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' puts the 
number circulated of tiutt work alone as considerably exceeding a million and a half 
of copies* 

Any question of the popularity of this kindred literature, especially in fiction and 
poetry, has long ceased. But another question has arisen : editions after editiona 
have been sold, but, so far as the Authors of the works are concerned, without de- 
riving any pecuniary benefit therefrom ; printers and publishers have been contented 
to defend themsdves on the lex talionU ininciple, and the public have allowed it to 
be so, until the Injustice has become so glaring on both ^des of the Atiantic that 
the hope of an International Copyright as a result is now animating the writers and 
publishers of botii nations. 

z. England has taken the initiative in the movement by successive legal judgments 
on behalf of a cop3rright to American Authois first publishing in this country ; and 
these have been recently confirmed by a judgment of the House of Lordd in favour of 
the views advocated for many years by the undersigned, in consequence of which 
they now propose commencing a thoroughly good and cheap series of r^rints, 
which, whUst combining every advantage that can be secured by the best workman- 
ship at the lowest possible rate, wiU possess an additional claim on Uie reading 
public by providing for the remuneration of the American Author and the legal 
protection of the EngUsh publisher. 

SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON. 

Cbown BmuHNOS, 188 Flbbt Btbebt : 
Bept, 10, 1868. 

THE FIRST VOLUME IN THE NEW SERIES 

Will a p prop r i ately be the Novel with which the battie has been fouffht and won, so 

long known in our Law Courts and so long suspended in publication. By the 

recent Judgment its EngUsh copyright is established, and the proper^ 

therein secured to the present Publishers, 

VSTTTLKD 

HAUNTED HEARTS: 

A TALE OF NEW JEESEY. 

Bt TBI AvTHOB or 'Thb LAHPUOHnn.' 

iOntheUtOetoher. 
AND THB SECOND, 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

BT THB AtTTHOB 07 

'Tbb Autocbat or thb Bbbakvast Tablb.' 

[On the \at December, 

To be followed by a ITew Volume on the first of every alternate Month. 

B<uh Volume will be complete in itself, printed from new type, with Initial L^en and 
Ornaments, and bepubliahed ai the low price qf U. 6d. etifeovar, or is. eMh, 



ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 

Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 




ISeptember, 1868. 

NEW ILLUSTRATSD VtTORKS. 

Oray't *' Elegj" in Colours, Uniform with the Illustrated 
" Story Without an End." 

N ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. . By 

Thomas Ghra^. With Sixteen Water- Col cured Drawings, by 
Eminent Artists, printed in Colours in facBimile of the Ori- 
ginals. Boyal Svo. cloth, 12«. 6<^. ; or in morocco, 25«. 

[In preparation 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the German of 
Caroy£. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated with Sixteen Original Water- 
Colonr Drawings by £. V. B., printed in Fac-simile and numerous Illus- 
trations on wood. Small 4to. cloth extra, 12«. ; or inlaid on side with 
floral ornament on ivory, 16». ; or in morocco, 2U. 

*^* Also a Large Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 
copies printed), morocco, ivory inlaid, Slff. 6d. 

" Nowhere ivillhejind the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully 
opened for him than in ♦ The Story without an Endy of its kind one of t/ie 
oest that was ever written," — Quarterly Review, 

" We have here a most beautiful edition of Mrs. Austin's well-known 
translation of * The Story unthout an End* tllustratai by E. V. B. with 
even more than her accustomed poetical grace and fancy. It is difficult to 
select when all the illustrations are so delicately beautiful, but we cannot 
help pointing out several that strike us especially. . . . But it is quite 
impossible to describe these illustrations. We must refer our readers to 
the book itself if they itrish to see a perfect development of the grace, fancy ^ 
and true poetical giniusfor which the pictures of E, V. B. have long been 
remarkable." — Spectator. 

Also, illustrated by the same Artist, 

Child's Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawmgs, Is. 6d. 
Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated on Wood. Large Paper Edition, 
Is.Sd. 

CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Chiefly selected from Modem Authors. 
138 Poems, illustrated with upwards of 160 Engravings, under the super- 
intendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10«. Qd. ; morocco, 2is. 
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The Poetry of Nature. Selected and Illustrated with Thirty- 
•ix Engravings by Harruon Weir. Crown 8to. handM>]nel7 bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco, 10«. 6d. 
*«* Forming the new Tolnme of Low's Choice Editions of Choice Books. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, B. A., T. Creswick, R. A., Edward Dnncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horslej, A. R. A., Gteorge Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehonse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, £. H. Wehnert, Har- 
rison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; mor. 10s. 6d. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's B07. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cnnaall's Elizabethan Poetzy. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Ch>ldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Gh>ld:*mith's Vicar of Wakefield 
Gbray's Elegy in a Charchyard. 



Eeat's Eve of St. Agnes. 

Milton's 1' Allegro. 

Poetry of Nature. 

Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Tennyson's May Queen. 

Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet. Such 'works as 
these educate townsmen^ who, surrounded by dead cmd artificial things^ as 
country people are by life and nature^ scarcely learn to look at nature UU 
taught by these concentrated specimens of her beauty."-— AthenKxun. 

Bishop Heber's Hymns. Au Illustrated Edition, with upwards 
of one hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. han(&umely bound, price 
Half a Guinea ; morocco, 2ls. 

The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts : a New and very 
choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first 
style of the Art, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists; engraved 
by J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, price 7s. Gd. ; morocco, 15s. 

Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. By Henry 
Blackburn, author of " The Pyrenees," &c. Numerous Ilmstrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 10s. Qd. 

The Pyrenees; a Description of Summer Life at French 
Watering Places. By Henry Blackburn, author of " Travelling in Spain 
iu the Present Day." With upwards of 100 Illustrations by Gustave 
Dore. Royal 8vo. cloth, I85. ; morocco, 25s. 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Day by a party of Ladies and 
Gentlemen. By the same Author. With numerous Illustrations and 
Map of Route. Square 8vo. I6s. 

Two Centuries of Song; or, Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, 
and other Occasional Verse of the English Poets of the last 200 
years. With Critical and Biographical Notes by Walter Thombury. 
Illustrated by Original Pictures of Eminent Artists, Drawn and En- 
graved especially for this work. Printed on toned paper, with coloured 
borders, designed by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Very .handsomely bound. 
Cloth esrtra, 21s. ; morocco, 42s. 
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Milton's Paradise Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 
John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomelj bonnd, 
31. ISt. 6d. ; morocco extra, 6/. Us. 6a. 

Harriet Beecher 



Light after Darkness: Religious Poems by Harr 
Stowe. With iUuitrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 8«. td. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modem Authors, 
by permission. Small post 8vo. Qs. ; gilt edges, Of. fid. 

Favourite English Poems. QmpleU EcUHon. Comprising a 
Collection of the most celebrated Poems in the English Language, with 
but one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With 
300 Illustrations by the first Artists. Two vols, royal 8vo. half bonnd, 
top gilt, Roxburgh style, 1/. 18«. ; antique calf, 8^. Zt. 

*«* Either Volume sold separately as distinct works. 1. ** Early 
English Poems, Chaucer to Vyer." 2. ** Favourite English Poems, 
Thomson to Tennyson." Each handsomely bound in eloth, 1/. 1«. 

" Ofne of the choicest gift-books of the year, " Favourite English 
Poems '* is not a toy book, to be Undfor a weexon the Christmas tadle and 
then thrown aside with the sparkling trifies of the Christmas tree^ btU on 
honest book, to be admired in the season of pleasant remembrances for its 
artistic beauty; and, when the holydays are over, to be placed for frequent 
and affectionate consultation on a favourite shelf." — ^Athenaeum. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's translation ; 
beautifully illustrated by forty-two wood Engravixigs, drawn by Thomas 
Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the Etchings by Retssch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, lis. ; morocco, 25s. 

An Entirely New Edition of Edgar A. Foe*s Poems. Illustrated 
by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, price lOs. 6d. 

A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period : with upwards of 
One Hundred Illustrations and Coloured Designs. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
One volume, 8vo. New Edition. [In preparation. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of 
the Paris Jockev Club. Translated and Adapted for Enslish use. By 
Alphonse Gtouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illus- 
trated with large Plates beautifully printed in Colours, and One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-One Woodcuts. One volume, super-royid 8vo. eloth 
extra, 21. 2s. 
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The Bayard Series. 

CHOICE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 
FOB HOME AND ABROAD, 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TBAVEL, ESSAYS, 

NOVELETTES, ETC. 

Wliicb,under AD Editor of known taste and ability, will be very 
choicely printed &ttbe ChUwiclt Press ; with Vignette Ttt!e-pi^, 
Notes, and Index ; tlie aim being to insure permanent value, as 

quisitionto the libraries of a new generation of renders. Size, a 
handsome l6mo. bound flexible in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
■versging about 220 pages. 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a- crown. 

THE STORT OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. Prom 

the Frencb of Ue Lnjml Senul, M. de BervilLa, ud Dthen. Bj E. 
Wsirnrd. Wilh InlndactiDn and Notet bf the Editor. 
" Praiie ol faim mnit wilk the esrth 

Th»°i*"h^>ppT •'■rnnrMEiris L 

That Kweij mm in umi wagLd wiih to be."— ITintbuvrU. 

The curious and 
iDiitls. TniuUted b; 

It dtscvibed hy^ Jovirnile, noi only ot 
etfery-dat/ attirf, aft brou^hi nearer 

t jiat front Boiati and heroes. Here Uea the 

■ of real laatary. It wtdens our minds and our Aearta, and gtva 

u* that true kjvotiledgi of the vforld imdof ftumca natvrtvialtiii phaiet 

TClddl but fan can gaa IB ike thnrt tpan of their awn life, and iit the nw- 

i._,,*.i_-.*..; — r. ~.j .■„ te. — I. — liy imagine a better 



Tall vatue of real hiatory. It tvideru 



List of Publications, 



The Bayard SerieSy-^ 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. Comprising all 

his Prose Works; the Celebrated Character of Cromwell, Cutter of Cole- 
man Street, &c. &v. With Life, Notes, and Illnstrations by Dr. Hnrd and 
others. Newly edited. 

" Praised in his day as a great Poet ; the head of the school of poets 
called metaphysical^ he is now .chiefly known by those prose essays, all to* 
short, and aU too few, which, whether for thouaht or for expression, have 
rarely been excelled by any tvriter in any umguage." — Mary Bnssell 
Mitford's Recollections. 

" Cowley's prose stamps him as a man of genius, and an improver of the 
English language." — Thos. Campbell. 

ABDALLAH AND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 

By Edonard Labonllaye, of the French Academy. Translated by Mary 
L. Booth. 

♦ One of the noblest and purest French stories ever umtten, 
TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON THE 

FIRST. 

A compilation from the best sources of this great man's shrewd and 
often prophetic thoughts, forming the best inner life of the most extraordi- 
nary man of modem times. 

THE KING AND THE COMMONS : Cavalier and Puritan 
Poems. Selected and Arranged by Henry Morley, Professor of Litera- 
ture, London University. Forming the New Volnme of " The Bayard 
Series." 

*«* It was in workinq on this volume that Mr. Morley discovered the 
New Poem attributed to Milton, about which there is 89 much controversy. 
A facsimile of the Poem and Signature J. or P. M., with parallel pas- 
sages, and the whole of the evidence pro and con, wUl be given in the 
prefatory matter, so that the scholar conform his own conclusion. 

VATHEK. An Oriental Romance. William Beckford. 

" Beckford's * Vathek ' is here presented as one of the beautifully got- 




this series is well worth possessing, and the whole will make an admirable 
foundation for the library of a studious youth of polished and refined 
tastes.** — Illnstrated Times. 

" If the publishers go on as they have begun, t?iey will hone furnished us 
with one of the most valuable ana attractive series of books that have ever 
been issued from the press.*' — Snnday Times. 

*' There has, perhaps, never been produced anything more admirable, 
either as regards matter or manner." — Oxford Times. 

" * The Bayard Series ' is a perfect marvel of cheapness and of exquisite 
taste in the binding and getting up. We hope and believe that these deli- 
cate morsels of choice literature wHl be vndely and gratefully welcomed." 

Nonconformist. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Faper, and bandBomel; boond, 
forming suitable Volumes for FresenCs. 

Ptia 6t. taAi or tn calf extra, prict 10«. 6d. 



" Hit notum of a gmtitman itqftheKodUjtatidtnitrt ftrdtr. . . , . 
The volunte it a aipttal spedmx^ of what may be done by honest reajon, 
high feeling, and cultimitai iitt<fl«t. . . . A Uttie anRpendaoH of 
cAeerfttt phiifa(iphy,"~Ilti\\j N*"». 

" Deeervet to be printed m tetteri of gold, and eireulated in fm^ 

'^ Tile tcriter't objeet U to teaek people to be trutAfui, eiiteere, genxrota 
to be hianble'iainded, bvtbj^uttnaughtandattwn."^BpeK^^Br. 

Full of (rtrt* and perniainieneii. tie book ii a valsabie compoiiliiM. 



» 



^ tr/ucA the reader wiH often 

** hit KtfA the mare tatui^ctvm that u-e meet vnth a ivur euftyiet vho 
detighte vjitfiaxa the tmfd/ett pedttntry to quote the choicest uTisdom ofotet 
forefatAerr. and tcAo abides fy thoae old-fashioned CAnstian tdeae ofdtdy 

to tet before the ifotmg i^tishmen i^ i7lai"-^'Loadiia Review. 



ABOUT IH THE WORLD. Essays by the Anthorof "Tie 

"It isnoteatutoopen it at any page itithoMt finding torne happy idea-" 
MoniDK Fat. 

"Anolber eharacterittic merit of these eatayt it, thtttthry make it their 
bveiness, gently bal firmly, to apply the qualifica/i^ms and the correctians. 

ttand in ne«' of before yoa can maie th^ ieork."'^LittraTy Cbanhmat. 



List of PuhlicationB, 



III. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook. A£Pording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

•» Should be on every library tabUy by the side of • RogeVs Thescewnu* " 
—Daily News. 

** Almost every familiar quotation is to be found in this tvork^ which 

forms a book of reference absolutely indispensable to the literary man, and 

of interest and service to the vublic generally. Mr. Friswell has our 

best thanks for his painstaking , laJborious, and conscientious work."—Q\ty 

Press. 

IV. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the •* De Imita- 
tione Christi," nsnally ascribed to Thomas i Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Think of the little work of Thomas d Kempis, translated into a hundred 
languages, and sold by millions of copies, and which, in inmost moments 
of deep thought, men make the guide of their hearts, and the friend of 
their closets." — Archbishop of York, at the Literary Fund, 180^ 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The Gentle Life." with Vignette Portrait. 

" The reader really qets in a compact form all of the charming, chatty 
Montaigne that he needs to know." — Observer. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse his 
homage to the good'humx)ured industry of the editor." — Illustrated Times. 

VI. 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes.by the Author of* The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. 6d. 

*• All the best things tn the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. FHswell's 
edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, hy 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of 
its eclogues and other metrical digressions." — Examiner. 

" The book is now presented to the modem reader in a shape the most 
likely to be acceptable in these days of much literature and fastidious 
taste." — Daily News. 

" It was in itself a thing so interesting as a development of English 
literature, that we are thankful to Mr. Friswell for reproducing, in a 




compassion which would shed an eternal glory on his name, though all he 
ever wrote had perished with hvnself" — Lon(K>n Review. 
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THE GENTLE LtFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

authtTT to tmphntiaiUy a /frtt-mU tssayiit, givnw a /tudnatuni n eath 
eaajf uiAicA unil moAe thij voltime at traat aa pupuiar at itt eider brothtr-" 

" T^K fuayt are rnwjnfftt the bert ijt ifltrI^atffHagt-"—Pabhe Optnion 

VIII. 

VARIA: Rf«dings from Rare Books. Reprinted, bj permis- 
■ion. ina tbe &iliirday BrmtK, SptOatar, &c. 

CuHTKUTi:— The Angelic Doctor. NoHnulunni. Thoisu i. Zaapt, 
Dr. John FbhiIhi, Qncvedo. Mul. CIiitdii, PstueIihs. Honell Iht 
T»ve1l«r, Mlchul S«n, Lodowiik MDnleUu, 6lr Thomu Bnwu. 
Oeorft Pulmuuu. Tba Highmymen. Th( RplcLt World. 

" Tlu boofia diteuaed in tAU vottime are no leu valitabte than tk^ me 
rare, btd l^e ia vit long enough to allow a reader to wade through ntrK 
thiok fotiot, and therefore the eompUer ie entitled 
pu^ie for hoeing liftta their contents, aitd thereby 
aoaiJaole to the general reader." — 0^ 



rendered ti 



■atJ^ of 



A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 

Bj ChirleTD^'cif'slMd, LLJ^^wfth^^Tgntlte Pormit ofl^ton. 

cdil'ion of'Vll?lon' ?«:i^ta'^birhltmt"b^'ja»afU^^^L^ti'S^ 

" An invaluable Index, which the pttbliihere hate dont a pnbiic tervtct 
iji repriniing." — Notes and Queries. 

S. 
TBT. SILENT HOUR : Essays, Original and Selected. Bj 

the Anlhor Dr"Tbe eentle Utt." 

COflTISTl. 

Ccrt.inl7 of DeBtt. 



^ 



The Thankfel He«rt 

' And other Ewtb by the 1 
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ZiITBRATURE, WORKS OF RBFERENOE, ETC. 

HE Origin and History of the Enelish Language, and 
of the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 
Marsh. U. 8. Minister at Turin, Author of ** Lectures on the 
English Language." 8vo. cloth extra, IS*. 

Lectures on the English Language ; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 10*. 
This is the only authors edition. 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Oeography as Modified by Human 
Action. By (George P. Marsh, Author of " Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage,'* See. 8to. cloth, 14«. 

" Mr. Marshy well known as the author of two of the most scholarly 
works yet piiblished on the English lanpttage, sets himself in excellent 
spirit, and with immense learning, to indicate the character, and, approxi- 
mately, the extent of the changes produced by human action in the physical 
condition of the globe we inhabit. In four divisions of his work, Mr. 
Marsh traces the history of human industry as shown in the extensive 
modification and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods, the 
waters, and the sands ; and, in a concluding chapter, fie discusses the prO' 
table and possible geographical changes yet to be vjrought. The whole of 
Mr. Marsh's book is an eloquent showing of the duty of care in the estab- 
lishment of harmony between man's life and the forces of nature, so as to 
bring to tneir highest points the fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animcU 
life, and the saluMty of the climate, on which we have to depend for the 
physical well-being of mankind.'* — Examiner. 

Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Industrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wm. Lewins, of the 
General Post Office. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post Sto. 6<. 

" WUl take its stand as a really useful book of reference on the history 
of the Post. We heartily recomm£nd it as a thoroughly careful per- 
formance.'* — Saturday Review. 

A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full account of the 
origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone's recent prudential measures. By 
William Lewins, Author of *' Her Majesty's Mails." 8vo. cloth. I2s. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publication 
of every book published tram 1835 to 1863, in addition to tne title, sise, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combininff 
the Copyrights of the ** London Catalogue" and the ** British Catalogue.^' 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45<. 
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lodes to the Subjects of Books publiBhed in the United Kingdom 
danaf; the liul tweplj Ve»ra— 1S3J-JB5J. Containinir u manj u J*J»0 

of ill tJbruin, Collectioiu, Smin. and UiKellmua—ud B. B Lin ol 
f^tcruT Bo4?i#tiea, Priutiag SocietJH. aad their lamefl. Od« vi>L, nffel 

A DictionBry of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton's Uictionarj. 
Bewrilleu b; FrafetKr Diwhu. of Kint^s Ca1le|!e, Ediur of the " JonmiJ 
of Photography;" ud Thomaj KoiIoti. B.A., Bdilor of " Phologr»|ih 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
EaglLlh L«DHiiBge. Adapted for Lihran or CoIl«g« Reference, rompri*- 

LhftD the Qaarfo Edition of WebgE^r"! Vielmaajy, la one Volnme. ronl 
tie. clmh. 1.634 pp. pnce »1t. »d. Hmlf nisiia, 21. £i. The Chupat 
Book (ter poblUhed. 



Pnblilhed repilarlron Ihelot Md I'sth of ererr Month, Md forwirded 
pott free to all parts of the world on piLTment of S«-peraaiiam. 

A Handbook to the Charities of Txindon. By Sampson Low, 
JsD, Comprinoi u Accoant of npnarrji of 800 loBtitntiDtiB ehieSr Id 
London ud its VieinitT. A Ooide to the Beoevolent sad to the UdTof- 
umati. Ctolhlimp, U.M. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. SeaniH Edition, with Phot«- 

mph. A Memorial of the Pnace Coiuart ; comprilLnfi MaJdma aod 

the flret time ooileoli^d and oarefully umnEed. TCilh In Indei, Bojal 
Iflmo. bemtifuLly printed on toned paper, eloth, pit edge*, 2t. M. 



The Book of (he Hand ; or, the Science of Modem Palmistry. 
ChieSr accordiag to the Syitemi of D'ArpeotigiiT and Deibarolla. Br 
A. R.Craig, M.i. Crown g™. T«. M. 
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BXOORAPRY, TRAVEL, AND ADVBNTURB. 

HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 

clndiDg his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Ivobert Bu- 
chanan. 8vo. [ Shortlj/. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of ** Lyra Britannica." Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

Leopold the First, King of the Belgians: from unpublished 
douoments, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Uobert Black, M.A. 

[Jn preparation. 

Fredrika Bremer's Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer ; translated from the Swedish 
by Fred. Milow. Post 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6d. 

The Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian : an Authentic 
History of the Mexican Empire, 1861-7. Together with the Imperial 
Correspondence. With Portrait, 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Madame Recamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by J. M. Lnyster. With Portsait. 
Crown 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Englisn Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21, 10s. 

Social Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreot3rpe of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Bev. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 8«. 6d. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 

towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 68. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever tnere may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D 
Tenth Edition. With Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5ff. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Formimg the cheapest and most oopu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever publishea. 

" This is a very remarkable book, and unless we very much misunder- 
stand both him and his book, the author is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to beprofud" — Spectator. 
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A Walk from London to John O'Qroiits, and from London to 



b<x^ without reodiw if through. We Jwd 

'lind that had eter wen t/te Ught. io gejaat, 
tjtd practia^ utere the detaih he had bronaht tcgfthtr ; but he hat 
hii former literary protiHctttm out of the&elA by thit additiomai 
^ofacHttnea,impartiaJity,andffood Kama seme." — BdL'B Weakly 



most perfect tpedmen of ite kind that had eter Ken the hght. . 



k 



A Thousand Miles in th^Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivera and Lakes 

of Enrnpe. Br John H'Srezor, ii.A. Fifth edition. With ■ Uiqi. 
■iDii unmerDiu lllniUBtiDDi. Fcap. Sto. cloth. Price 5s. 

The Bob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, 
Sweden. Ac. Bj Jobn yiicrregot, H.A. With > Uap nod dudowis 
IlLomrmlioiu. FcBp. gro. Price 6l. 



Naw BOOKS FOB YOUMa PSOPI.B, 



V^CT tarift] An-ic4," Ac. Small poit fivo. with 36 origibHl IllivtrK- 

■* Jl Kouid be hard to find a mate interesting book for boys than this." — 

formation ioHch^ the fiutHneri fmd customt,v-aystindTite<ms of A/^ieatu, 

ie reaky a ineritoriout work^ and is el^antly got vp."^Atheatfuai. 

Me amongst the North and Sooth American Indians. Bj 
George CutliD. And Lut Runblee unongit the Indiins beyond the 
Bockj Mmnlsina ud the ADdea. With nameroab Illatmiinna bj (be 

" Alt ndrnirabie book, full of useftd i^forttuition, wrapt up in tloriet 
peouhar^ adapted to route the imagination and stimuiate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book w^A * Sobinaov Crusoe ,' and to toy 
that it tHslaias nifA eomparisonr is to give ii high praise ituieed."— 
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The Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated and edited 
by C. W. Qain. With 60 Illustrations. Cloth extra. 58. 

** A moat instructive and entertaining volume, comprising not only a 
carefully-written and popular account of the phenomena of vision ana the 
laws of light, as illustrated by the latest discoveries and experiments of our 
tuise men, but a history of * ifaturai Magic' from its earliest to its latest 
wonders.*' — Observer. 

Aiso uniform. 
Thunder and Lightning. From tbe French of De Fonvielle, by D. T 
L. Fhipson. With 88 fall-page Woodcuts. 6s. 

Alwyn Morton j his School and his Schoolfellows. A Story of 
St. Nicholas' Qrammar School. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

The Silver Skates ; a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated, small post 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary QiUies. New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 
Ss.dd. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters; and how to Make, Ri{^, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
" This weU-written, well-wrought book." — Athensum. 

Also by the same Author, 
Ernest Bracebridge ; or. Boy's Own Book of Sports. Ss. M. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane, bs. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 28, 

The True History of Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare, and 
their run with the Hounds. Told for the Countryside and the Fireside. 
By Linden Meadows. With Eight Coloured Illustrations by Phiz. 
Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 

Great Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of Edward .Wehnert. Beautifully printed in 
colours, lOs. 6d. Plain, Qs. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

Or in Eight separate books, Is. each, coloured. 6d. plain. 
The Cherry-coloured Cat. The Live Hocking- Horse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Stepper. Grandmamma's Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Toby. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each 5s. 

A Book of Laughter for Young and Old. 

A Bushel of Merry-Thoughts, by Wilhelm Busch. Including the 
Naughty Boys of Corinth, the Children that took the Sugar Cake, Ice 
Peter, &c. Annotated and Ornamented by Harry flogers, plain 2s. dd. i 
coloured 3f . 6d. 
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AUo fxraitifviis IHialratrd!- 



^ 



Cbild'i Book of the Siguity of Ai 



Paul Duncan's Little by Little; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Frecmtu. Wilh u lIlDitrmliDU br Chkrlei Khdc. Fop. Bth. 
dulb »r. : gi)t tiga. 2i. M, Alto, aune price, 
BoyHiwDniiy: iT 
DiOcDltiH Overcomi 
The B>b» in the Bt. 



Hie Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a, Father and 
Mnlhcr Bud Four Sons on iDeKTtltlud. Wiib EipluaCorr Notoud 
lIlutmiDni. Fint mnd Berand Bariee. New Editioa, nrnplete in dp( 
•olDme, B(, «d. 

Qet^TSphy for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Anlhor ot ■• UdcIf Tdsi'i Cabiii," &c. Armi)(ed uid Edited by an Eni- 



ChUd'B Play. DluBtratsd with Sixteen Colonred Drawings by 
E.V. B., printed in tM-oimile by W. IMckM' pnicew, ud Dmnmtnwd 
<<ith iDillal Letten. Nea edition, with India nuer llnti. rnyd hg. 
I'iDth eitra. bevelled iliith. Ti. td. Tit Originnt editjoii of thii .ork 
vtuM pnbJiihsd ftt (Jne OnLaeft. 
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BEIalaES LETTRE8, FICTION, Ato. 

AVID GRAY; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. 
By Robert Bachanan, author of ** London Poems," *' North 
Coast/* &c. In one vol. fcap. 8vo. price Qs. 

" ITie book is one to possess as well as read, not only for the 
biographical essay on David Gray, — an essay of much more 
than deep interest, of rare power, and a strange unimpassioned pathos, — 
but also for certain passages of fine original criticism, occurring in essays — 
thickly sprinkled, we admit, with foreign substances— on poetry, ana the 
religion and aim^ which modem poets should put before ^A«m."— Spectator. 

The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, by 8. Adams Lee. 2 vols, price 18^. 

" Beading a book of this sort should make us feel proud of our language 
and of our literature, and proud also of that cultivated commx)n nature 
which can raise so many noole thoughts and images out of this hard, sullen 
world into a thousand enduring forms ofbeoMty. The ' Book of the Son- 
net' should be a classic, and t/ie professor us well as the student of English 
umi find it a work of deep interest and completeness.*' — ^London Review. 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child, new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, Zs. M. each. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popalar Edition, \s. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. 

T^e Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Author of *' The Autocrat of the Breakf'ast-Table." Cheap Edition, 
fcap. Zs. 6d. 

" A welcome book. It may be taken up again and again, and its pages 
paused over for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive 
passages which they contain." — Atnensum. 

Bee-Keeping. By "The Times" Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 

numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

•* Our friend the Bee-master has the knack of exposition, and knows 
how to tell a story well ; over and above which, he tells a story so thai 
thousands can take a practical, and not merely a speculative interest in it." 
— Times. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Fcap. Is. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the (drapes. Is. 
House and Home Papers, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5s. 
The Minister's Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, 5s. 
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Bntertaining and Excellent Stories for Young Ladies, 3«. 6<f. each, 
cloth, gilt ed{i^8. 

Helen Felton's Qnestion : a Book for Qirls. By Agnes Wylde. 
Faith (JartneT'a Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 
The Gayworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition. 
A Summer in Leslie (Joldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 
The Masane at Ludlow. By the Author of '* Mary Powell." « 

Miss Bidoy Frobisher : a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 
Selvaggio ; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 
The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition. 
The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. By 
Country Pastors' Wives. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo., bs. 

Also, by the same Author. 
Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. 5«. 
Vermont Tale : or. Home Pictures in Australia, bs. 

Each Volume, cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, \s. Qd. 

Tanchnitz's English Editions of German Authors. The follow- 
ing are now ready :— 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 

2. In the Year '13. By Frita Renter. 1 Tol. 

3. Faust. By Gk>ethe. I vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouque. 1 vol. 
5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul "B-ej^e. I vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 

LofU3*s Copyright Cheap Series of American Authors. 

Each complete in itself, printed from new type, with initial letters and 
ornaments, to be published at the low price of \s. 6d., stifP cover or cloth. 
The first Volume in the New Series will appropriately be the Novel with 
which the Anglo-American Copyright battle has been fought and won, so 
long known in our Law Courts ana so long suspended in publication. By 
the recent Judgment its English copyright is established, and the property 
therein secured to the present Publishers, entitled — 

Haunted Hearts' A Tale of New Jersey. By the Author of 
*• The Lamplighter." [On the 1st October. 

And the second. 

The Guardian Angel. By the Author of " The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table." '[On the 1st December. 

To be followed by a New Volume on the first of every alternate month. 



LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 

English, American^ and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 
Chiswick Pre«>s :— Whittingham and Wilki^s, Tooks Court, Chancery Laue. 
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